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TO 


THE COMMITTEE OF THE 


SCOTTISH ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


GENTLEMEN, 365, 42F 


In conformity with your wishes, I have prepared, and 
now place at your disposal, the substance of four of the Addresses 
delivered by me in the Music Hall. I have been less anxious to 
lay before you an enlarged statement of my individual views of the 
conduct of the Free Church of Scotland, than such documentary 
evidence as would meet and refute the numerous erroneous assertions 
of those who have sought to justify or palliate that conduct. 

The evidence I now place before you will, I think, be a sufficient 
answer to every thing that has been said and printed, bearing upon 
the real question involved in our present controversy. It is not my 
intention to reply, in any other form, to the questions that have 
been publicly put to me. Should the publication of what I now 
place in your hands be, to any extent, the means of awakening the 
religious public of Scotland to a sense of their duty, to wipe off the 
scandal which the acts of certain leaders in the Free Church have 
brought upon our country, I shall realize the only reward I seek for 
my labour. 


I am, 
Gentlemen, 
Your Friend and Servant, 


GEORGE THOMPSON. 


EDINBURGH, 
JUNE 13, 1846. 
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THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 


AND 


AMERICAN SLAVERY, 


MEETING IN THE MUSIC ILALL, Monpay, 25, May, 1846. 


Mr GrokcEe Tuompson rose, and after referring to recent proceedings 
in London, stated that there had, that day, been placed in the hands 
of the Moderator of the Assembly of the Free Church, an Address 
from the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Socicty, 
from which he would read the concluding paragraph :— 


_ © The committee feel it to be their solemn duty to protest against the 
proposition that slave-holders, whatever their professions or pretensions, are 
fit and proper persons to be admitted to the sacred fellowship of the chris- 
tian church ; and they would earnestly implore you, gentlemen, as the re- 
presentatives of an influential and important branch of that church, to give 
forth your testimony to that effect; and, by way of giving emphasis to that 
testimony, to restore the money which in an evil hour your commissioners 
were induced to receive from the hands of slave-holders. Gentlemen, had 
these slave-holders presented to your representatives slaves, instead of 
money, they would have indignantly refused the gift, Yet the money which 
they received, may have represented, in some instances, the value of men, 
women, and children, who had been cruelly deprived of their liberty ; or, at 
all events, the value of their uncompensated toil,—a toil wrung from them 
by the fear of the torture of the whip. Such money comes not with a bless- 
ing, but a curse. They would therefore hope that not one farthing of it 
will ever be allowed to be appropriated to the purposes of the Free Church.” 


He (Mr Thompson) would also read some resolutions, passed una- 
nimously by a public meeting composed of upwards of three thousand 
persons, comprising individuals of all religious denominations, and 
many ministers of religion. He held in his hands an official copy of 
these resolutions, signed by the chairman. They were as follow :-— 

“ Ata public meeting, held at Finsbury Chapel, Moorfields, London, on 
Friday, the 22d May, 1846,—Josern Sruree, Esq., in the Chair,—the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 
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“ Moved by the Rev. Dr. CampBett, and seconded by G. W. ALEX- 
ANDER, Esq., 

“ ResotveD,—“ That the cordial thanks of this meeting be presented 
to Frederick Douglass, the representative and advocate of three millions of 
American slaves, whose deplorable condition, both in law and practice, whilst 
it reflects the deepest disgrace on the republican institutions and christian 
professions of the United States, excites in the heart of every friend of 
humanity and freedom the liveliest sympathy and commisseration. 

“ And further,—That this meeting would encourage the noble band of 
abolitionists, of every political party and religious denomination in the 
United States, to unite in one common, vigorous, 4nd persevering effort, to 
promote the entire abolition of the system of slavery which unhappily pre- 
vails among them. 

“ Moved by J. TreGeLis Price, Esq., and seconded by JoHN SCOBLE, 
Esq., 

«“ RresoLveD,—“ That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is the duty of the 
Free Church of Scotland to SenD BACK THE Money received from American 
slave-holders, in order to bear an upright and christian testimony against 


the crime of American slavery. elas 
“ JOSEPH STURGE, Chairman. 


Since he (Mr Thompson) had been absent, a certain pamphlet had 
made its appearance : an anonymous pamphlet. Why anonymous ? 
Was the writer ashamed of it? But perhaps it was not correct to 
say writer, since the document bore the signs of being the work, 
not of one, but many hands. He thought he could diseern, not 
only the hand of Esau, but the voice of Jacob. He would have 
been justified in treating this pamphlet with silence, mm consequence 
of the secrecy of the writer; but it was convenient, if not necessary 
and incumbent upon him, to answer it. On the present occasion, he 
should dispose of certain parts of this production, and leave the re- 
mainder to be noticed and disposed of on another evening. The 
writer, though full of complaints against him (Mr. T.) for the use of 
unauthorized epithets, and the imputation of improper motives, had 
not himself avoided the use of such weapons. For instance, he had 
called him (Mr T.) an “itinerant orator;” had accused him of 
“putting on insinuating looks;” of “assuming indignant frowns ;” 
of employing contemptible “ arts ;” in fact, of playing the hypocrite, 
while he appeared to be indignant at the conduct of the Free Church. 
These things he should pass over without farther notice, and at once 
proceed to show that the author of the pamphlet had founded much 
of what he had written upon statements which were wholly at 
variance with the truth. He would not impute intentional false- 
hood, but satisfy himself with pointing out the gross mis-statements 
by which the production before him was disfigured. On page 6, 
were the following words :— 

“You assert that, as no slave-holder can be a Christian, so all slave- 
holders ought to be summarily excommunicated as heathens, and handed 


over to Satan; and you denounce all who refuse to take or act upon that 
view as ‘ sanctioning slavery,’ and as the ‘ enemies of the slave.’ ” 


_I deny, said Mr Thompson, that I ever asserted anything of the 
kind. .I have never used the word “excommunication;” it ig a word 
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f abhor. I have never said that all slave-holders ought to be handed 
over to Satan. I will repeat, however, what I have before said, 
namely, that certain leading members of the Free Church did, in 1835, 
give to the people of Scotland a book, in which the following pas- 
sage occurs :— 

“ Every slave-holder, peremptorily and without delay, must be excommunicated 
Jrom the church of God. It is of no importance, what titles, what office, 
what station, or what rank, the slave-holder may hold, or what apparent 
virtues or talents he may possess and develope. To all these specious pleas, 
and to all this anti-christian white-washing, there is a concise, significant, 
and irrefutable reply—he is a man-stealer! But as a man-stealer is the 
very highest criminal in the judgment of God, and of all rational uncor- 
rupted men, he cannot be a Christian ; and, therefore, it is an insult to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Head of the Church, to record the most notorious 
criminal as an acceptable member of ‘ the household of faith,’ ” 


Such is the language of a book, which Dr. Cunningham, and 

others now in the Free Church, caused to be printed for the informa- 
tion of the religious people of Scotland, and recommended as worthy 
their special consideration. In the same book, too, is the deliberate 
judgment of the General Assembly of the United States, in the year 
1794, to the following effect :— 
- 1 Tim. i. 10, The law is made for man-stealers. This crime among the 
Jews exposed the perpetrators of it to capital punishment—Exodus xxi. 15 ; 
and the apostle here classes them with sinners of the first rank. The word 
he uses, in its original import, comprehends all who are concerned in bring- 
ing any of the human race into slavery, or in retaining them in tt.” 


- If, then, slave-holders have been declared deserving of excommu- 
nication, it is not by me, but by the General Assembly of their own 
church, and by Dr. Cunningham and his colleagues, who have 
adopted and given currency to the doctrines I have now quoted. 

This writer, after asserting the fact, that there were slave-holders 
in the primitive christian churches, goes on to say (p. 7) :— 

“ That the practice of the primitive church was as stated above, admits, 
I believe, of the strongest and most irrefragable proof. Indeed, it is only 
within the last few years that the fact has been challenged. Certain of the abo- 
litionists of America were the first to discover the opposite; but so clearly 
did they find the case made out against them, that, as I am informed, those 
- of them who have not already turned infidel, have been compelled to aban- 
don the ground which they so rashly assumed, and granting the fact of the 
admission of slave-holders to the primitive church, now urge their plea for 
the excommunication of the slave-holders of the south on the much more 
plausible and promising ground, of the difference of times and circum- 


stances.” 


Sir, I altogether deny that the fact here alleged is proved; on the 
contrary, I have maintained, and do still maintain, that the spirit of 
Christianity, and the precepts of the apostles, are utterly irreconcil- 
able with slave-holding, which is declared by the General Assembly 
to be man-stealing, according to the true interpretation of Timothy. 
I shall not debate this point now. I cite this passage for the pur- 
pose of denying that the doctrine which this writer is here disput- 
ing, was discovered by certain modern abolitionists. The passage I 
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have read from the Assembly’s Catechism proves this. No modern 
abolitionist has ever written or spoken anything stronger than is 
there declared in the canons of their own chureh. But I will refer 
to another authority. I hold in my hand a sermon preached by Dr. 
Jonathan Edwards in 1791. This profound and holy man says :— 

“ No man has a better right to retain his negro in slavery, than he had 
to take him from his native African shores. And every man who cannot 
show that his negro hath by his voluntary conduct forfeited his liberty, is 
obligated immediately to manumit him.” He further says :—“ I presume 
it will not be denied, that to commit theft or robbery every day of a man’s 
life, is as great a sin as to commit fornication in one instance. But to steal 
a man, or to rob him of his liberty is a greater sin than to steal his property, 
or to take it by violence. And to hold a man in a state of slavery, who has 
a right to his liberty, is to be every day guilty of robbing him of his 
liberty, or of man-stealing.” 


Now, Sir, in reference to the first passage, I presume no member 
of the Free Church will attempt to argue, that the negro in America 
has, “by his voluntary conduct, forfeited his liberty ;” and if he has 
not, then, according to Jonathan Edwards, the man who holds him 
as a slave is “ obligated immediately to manumit him.” In the last 
passage, this eminent divine declares that the slave-holder is “ every 
day guilty of man-stealing.” This is the discovery of a man, reve- 
renced wherever Protestant Christianity is loved—especially in this 
country; and was borne fifty-five years ago, long before the majority 
of modern abolitionists were born. Dr. Edwards, in an appendix to 
the sermon from which I have quoted, disposes of several objections 
urged against it at the time. I will read a short passage from this 
appendix, and at the same time venture to recommend it to the seri- 
ous attention of “those who speak of the slave-holders of America” 
as men who have happened to fall into an unhappy predicament, 
and are therefore excusable :— 


“It is said that the doctrine of the preceding sermon imputes that as a 
crime to individuals, which is owing to the state of society, This is granted; 
and what follows? It is owing to the state of society that our neighbours, 
the Indians, roast their captives; and does it hence follow, that such con- 
duct is not to be imputed to the individual agents as a crime? It is owing 
to the state of society in Popish countries that thousands worship the 
beast and the image ; and is that worship therefore not imputed ag a crime 
to those who render it ? Read the Revelation of St, John. The state of so- 
ciety is such, that drunkenness and adultery are very common in some 
easplee ; but will it follow, that those vices are innocent in those coun- 

ries, 

Equally destitute of truth is the assertion, that the ground originally 
assumed by abolitionists has been abandoned. I stand astonished at 
the hardihood of the assertion. The fact, known to all who are 
familiar with the anti-slavery movement in America, is, that for 
more than ten years the Christians of the free states of America 
have been steadily advancing towards the position that slave- 
holders—or, as the General Assembly and Jonathan Edwards deno- 
minate them, “ man-stealers”—should not be admitted to christian 
fellowship. I will give you the most recent proof of this. On the 
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day that I received this pamphlet by post in London, I also received 
some American newspapers. In the pamphlet, I read the passage 
have quoted. In the first paper I opened, I read the doings of 
the New England Conference of Episcopal Methodists, held only last 
month. Let me show you the ground taken by that body, and ask 
you to compare it with the Free Church deliverance of last year, 
and with the assertion in this pamphlet. What I am about to read, 
is the deliberate judgment of a very large and highly respectable 
body of most orthodox Christians. It is as follows :— 


“ On AntTI-SLAvERY.—In the II. Section, VII. Article of Religion in our 
Discipline, is the following language :—‘ Those two great commandments, 
which require us to love the Lord our God with all our hearts, and. our 
neighbour as ourselves, contain the sum of the divine law as it is revealed 
in the scriptures, and are the measure and perfect rule of human duty, as 
well for the ordering and directing of families and nations, and all other so- 
cial bodies, as for individual acts, by which we are required to acknowledge 
God as our supreme ruler, and all men as created by him equal in all na- 
tural rights. Therefore, all men are bound so to order all their individual 
and social acts, as to render to God entire and absolute obedience, and to 
secure to all men the enjoyment of every natural right, as well as to pro- 
mote the greatest happiness of each in the possession and exercise of such 
rights.’ Consistent with this, we have adopted as a test of membership, a 
rule, with others, which prohibits the buying or selling of men, women, or 
children, with an intention to enslave them, or holding them as slaves, or 
claiming that it is right so to do.” 


Now, Sir, I would have those who hear me, take special notice of 
the last words in this document. Not only is holding slaves made a 
test of membership, but the “ claiming that it is right to do so,” is also 
a test; hence, this body repudiates christian fellowship with those of 
the Free Church who assert that the relation of master and slave 
may lawfully exist. .What now becomes of the assertion, that the 
ground taken by certain abolitionists has been abandoned? Before 
I dismiss this subject, I would quote a passage from a sermon 
delivered within the last few weeks, by the Rev. Albert Barnes of 
Philadelphia—a name well known and justly esteemed among the 
christian churches of this country. He is a Presbyterian. What 
does he say ?— 

“ Let all evangelical denominations but follow the simple example of the 
Quakers in this country, and slavery would soon come to an end. There 
is not vital energy enough—there is not power of influence and numbers 
enough out of the church to sustain it. Let every religious denomination in 
the land detach itself from all connexion with slavery, without saying a word 
against others; let the time come when in all the mighty denominations of 
Christians, it can be announced that the evil has ceased with them for ever ; and 
let the voice of each denomination be lifted up in kind but firm and solemn 
testimony against the system; with no ‘ mealy’ words; with no attempt at 
apology; with no effort to throw the sacred shield of religion over so great 
‘an evil, and the work is done. There is no public sentiment in this land— 
there could be none created—that would resist such a testimony ; there is 
no power out of the church that could sustain slavery an hour if it were 
not sustained IN it.” 

In regard to the pamphleteer’s information respecting the infidelity 


of abolitionists, I will only say that I deny it, and recommend him 
B 
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to learn more and write less on the subject, lest he, too, should come 
under the condemnation which he so boldly bestows upon others, 
whom he accuses of transgressing the ninth commandment. The 
assertion, that the majority of technical abolitionists at the north are, 
like the majority of the slave-holders of the south, without even a 
profession of religion, is one which I can only state to be an untruth, 
This denial I make, with a long and intimate acquaintance with the 
erowth and present state of the anti-slavery cause at the north; 
and I unhesitatingly declare, that the vast majority of those who 
actively assist the abolition movement, are not only professing Chris~ 
tians, but men and women, who, in their daily walk and conversa- 
tion, are unblamable, and are the finest and purest specimens of 
the piety of the free states. And yet, this masked writer libels them, 
by putting them on a level with the non-professing slave-holders of 
the southern states. 

I am accused of coming to Edinburgh “ with the view of injuring 
the Free Church.” Now, Sir, this writer professes to have heard 
me when I[ spoke in Rose Street. I appeal to those here, who were 
present on that occasion; and I ask, if I did not, at the commence- 
ment of my address, express my deep sorrow at finding myself op- 
posed to the proceedings of a church whose struggles I had witnessed 
with sympathy and admiration, and whose conduct, save in this 
matter, I regarded as noble and praiseworthy. Surely, this writer is 
not the man who can consistently accuse me of bearing false witness, 
when he can thus impute to me a motive which I, not only on that 
occasion, but on every subsequent occasion, most emphatically dis- 
claimed. I will not brand such conduct as it merits—I leave those 
who hear me to do that; but I once more solemnly deny the charge 
brought against me, and assert that I desire most earnestly the 
peace, the prosperity, the purity, and the usefulness of the Free 
Church; and deem myself not the enemy, but the friend of that 
church, when I fearlessly point out the error into which she has 
been betrayed, and the danger which threatens her, if she refuses to 
retrace her steps. He is the enemy of the Free Church, who has 
linked her to slavery. He is her enemy who defends the conduct of 
him who has done this. He is the enemy of the Free Church, who 
would prevent her from returning to the right path. Happy would 
it be for that church, if all such men were put out of her bosom 

On the 12th page of the pamphlet I find these words -— 

“ You have asserted, strongly and repeatedly, that this is the first ocea- 
sion on which the lawfulness of admitting slave-holders to church fellow- 
ship has been defended in this country, and that to the Free Church alone 
belong the shame and guilt of defending it. ‘In all former discussions,’ 
you said on Wednesday evening, ‘it was taken for granted that a slave- 
holder and disciple of Christ could not exist in the same person.’? And you 
added, that the Free Church had also disgraced itself by doing what no 


other church in this country had ever done—and which it was unlawful to 
do—viz., by taking into its treasury the money of slave-holders.” 


Now, Sir, having read this passage, I deliberately affirm that I 
never, either here or elsewhere, made one of the assertions attri- 
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buted to me. The whole passage is a fabrication—a pure inven- 
tion and forgery. I solemnly affirm, that I have never. said 
anything which would bear such a construction. To have said what 
is here palmed upon the world as mine, would have been the height 
of folly as well as of mendacity. I know no man capable of doing 
so, but the writer of this false and unfounded pamphlet. I more 
than once stated, that while all other Christians in Great Britain 
were withdrawing from fellowship with slave-holders, the Free 
Church of Scotland, to her shame and disgrace, sent a deputation to 
America, to welcome slave-holders to her communion; and not only 
so, but, at the expense of fidelity and truth, and sympathy with the 
slave, took the profits of oppression, and plunder, and slavery, and 
placed them in her treasury. That she did this at a time, when the 
rest of the christian world had learnt to abominate man-stealers, and 
finding their remonstrances without effect, had resolved to withdraw 
from intercourse and christian friendship with such men. I stated, 
and still declare, that such conduct on the part of the Free Protest- 
ing Church of Scotland was wrong—was an apology for slavery— 
was a sentence of condemnation upon every body that had ceased its 
intercourse with slave-holders—was a practical acknowledgment of 
the lawfulness of slavery—and a practical abandonment of the cause 
of the slave. I stated, what I again declare, upon the testimony of 
her delegates, that she did this for the sake of money. For filthy 
lucre, her delegates were dumb—for filthy lucre’s sake they sat in 
an assembly, in which, to use their own words, “the question of 
slavery was tabooed,—in which they could only sit, on condition that 
they were ignominiously silent on the subject of the most stupend- 
ous abomination in the world—an abomination upheld, greedily, by 
the very men by whom they were surrounded. All this I have 
stated, and now state again. With one hand they held open the 
door of Free Church communion, and with the other received three 
thousand pounds, as the bribe for the admission of man-stealers into 
the sanctuary of freedom, in the land of John Knox. Let the pam- 
phleteer make what he pleases of this. In the meantime, I deny 
every word I have now quoted. In another place this writer says :-— 

“ You assert that this is the first occasion on which the money of slave- 
holders—‘ the price of blood,’ as you call it—has been received in this 
country for religious purposes, and you call upon the Free Church to send 
it back.” 

The only part of this passage which is true is the last. I do call 
upon the Free Church to send back the money, but utterly deny the 
rest. All that is written upon the subject, therefore, goes for no- 
thing, as far as I am concerned. There is one circumstance, how- 
ever, noticed by this writer in connexion with his own false state- 
ments, which is worth noticing. He quotes an mstance of money 
being received from slave-holders by the Scottish Missionary Society, 
and refers to an address of that Society in 1823 :— 


“« Two West India proprictors have just made offers of pecuniary aid to 
this Socicty, that the means of religious instruction may be sent to their 
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estates, the united population of which amounts to above seven hundred 
souls. This circumstance we announce with the utmost satisfaction. It 
displays the growth of a liberal and christian spirit among those who have 
the destinies of so many of their fellow-creatures placed at their disposal, 
and is calculated to change the sentiments of such as, either at home or 
abroad, with undefined dread of latent evils, have hitherto objected to the 
religious instruction of the slaves.” 


Now look at this passage. Here the society receives money from 
the masters, that religious teachers may be sent to their slaves, 
while the Free Church takes money from masters who keep their 
slaves in heathen darkness, that that church may increase the light 
of the gospelin Scotland. Though the Free Church has taken L.3000 
from the slave-holders of America, that church dare not put a Bible 
into the hands of one of the slaves belonging to those masters. 

Again :— 

“ You yourself have asserted that none of the American churches which 
refuse to make slave-holding a test of communion is a church of Christ.” 


This assertion is utterly false, and the seven pages which are written 
about it therefore go for nothing. I never said that which is attri- 
buted to me. I defy the writer of the pamphlet to lay his fingers 
upon a word of mine, in print, that will bear any such an interpretation. 
I have always discriminated between slave-holding and other 
churches; and have never asserted or insinuated that a church in 
America could not be a church of Christ, unless slave-holding was 
made a test of communion. I have highly commended the churches 
that adopted such a test, as acting both more consistently and more 
effectually upon the question of slavery, but I have never unchris- 
tianized the churches that did not set up such a test. What would 
the writer of this pamphlet say of me, were I to act by him as he has 
done by me. Let me refer to another passage in this pamphlet, to 
show the unscrupulous falsehood of the author :-— 


“¢ American ministers are the special objects of your wrath ; and the epi- 
thets quoted above, express, I suppose, the idea usually entertained, or at 
least the character usually given of them, by the abolitionists of America. 
On this point, also, there is strong and overwhelming testimony. I might, 
of course, refer to the names of many illustrious members of the American 
churches. I might name Dr. Hodge, Dr. Alexander, Dr. Beecher, Dr. Way- 
land, Dr. Spring, Dr. Sprague, Dr. Leonard Bacon, and a host besides—all of 
them men who would do honour to any church, but whom Mr Wright de- 


nounces as ‘ consecrated villains, and whom you would exclude from chris- 
tian fellowship.” 


This passage is full of falsehood. American ministers have never 
been the objects, still less the special objects of my wrath. I have 
never named one of the men, here spoken of, disrespectfully. I have 
neyer once introduced them into this controversy. I haye never 
hinted at their being excluded from christian fellowship, or dreamed 
of doing so. This is my answer to this falsehood. Again: I am 
accused of attributing to Mr Lewis a preface to a pamphlet con- 
taining extracts from his work. Now the report of my speech was 
made out before this charge appeared in print. Here is the report 
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unaltered. Let us see if the charge be true. At Rose Street, I 
said :— 


“ Within a few hours of coming to the house, I have, as John Bunyan 
would have said, ‘ lighted’ upon a certain pamphlet, made up of extracts 
from a book written by one of the Free Church delegates to the United 
States—the Rev. George Lewis of Dundee. To that pamphlet is affixed a 
preface, which I will also make the preface to my speech, and the ground- 
work of some remarks. This I consider both just and necessary, as my 
friends before you are implicated in the charges here made, as well as the 
characters of those who are not present to detend themselves against their 
calumniators. I will read this precious and anonymous specimen of Free 
Church clerical vilification, sentence by sentence, and give my answers to 
each. 


Here I distinctly state that the preface is anonymous. Here is 
another extract from the same report of my speech :— 

“J know not how to reply to this unsupported, scandalous, and wicked 
calumny. Here are no names, no quotations, no references, but a sweep- 
ing assertion that those who occupy the more prominent positions in the 
American Anti-Slavery Society are the enemies of Christianity, of social 
order, and of public morality! Come forth, thou nameless accuser of the 
brethren! Come forth, I say! I publicly charge thee with falsehood of the 
blackest kind ;—I challenge thee to support these imputations ;—I defy 
thee to name the parties who deserve them. Did I know thee, I would 
brand thee to thy teeth, with framing, in ignorance or malice, a baseless 
and atrocious libel against the truest and the best of men. Come forth, 
thou moral scavenger! and then— 


‘ Thy name—thy human name—shall hang on high, 
Exalted ’midst thy less abhorred compeers, 
To fester through the infamy of years.’ ”’ 


Let me now refer to another gross, I hope, however, not wilful, mis- 
statement. In one of my recent addresses, I applied the word Jesu- 
itical to a document ascribed to Dr. Candlish, whereupon the writer 
of this pamphlet says:— 

“ How does it come to pass that you use the word ‘ Jesuitical’ as a term 
of reproach, while it is a fact that, when in India, you attended the evanuna- 
tion of a Jesuit college there—and at its close delivered one of your ‘ elo- 
quent’ speeches, in which you declared your great delight at what you had 
witnessed, and your confidence that, by the spread of such institutions, In- 
dia could be regenerated ? Do you remember this ¢” 


My answer is, I do not remember this. I never attended the 
examination of any Jesuit college in India. I never expressed my 
confidence that, by the spread of Jesuit colleges, India would be re- 
generated. I once attended, in company with a considerable num- 
ber of the most influential persons in Calcutta, the opening of a 
school founded by a native gentleman, in which instruction was to 
be, in part, given by some of the teachers and professors in the Jesu- 
itical college; but in that school all religious mstruction was entirely 
prohibited, and the knowledge imparted confined entirely to other 
subjects. It was not a Jesuit college, but a native school, with 
‘which the Jesuits at this time have nothing to do; and while they 
had to do with it, they were entirely prohibited from imparting any 
education.on the subject of religion. The statement in this pam- 
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phiet is a totally inaccurate one, which the writer, if he be honest, 
will hasten to retract. 

Another falsehood is, that I compared Mr Garrison to Jesus of 
Nazareth. I will read what I said of this gentleman. I quote from 
a speech made at Glasgow, which contains nearly word for word 
what I said at Rose Street. I utterly deny that I said of Mr Gar- 
rison, or any other person, more than is here given :— 


“ Sir, let me once again bear my testimony to the character of William 
Lloyd Garrison. I have known him for thirteen years. During that time 
I have studied him deeply. I have seen his soul in his writings. J have 
seen it poured out in the fulness of confidential correspondence—I have 
seen it manifested in the hours when a man throws off the disguises he is 
wont at other times to assume, and appears as he really is—I have seen him 
in the every-day labours of life—I have seen him in the time of danger, 
when his life was in peril, and in the season of prosperity, when the people 
shouted Hosannah. I have conversed with him on matters of deepest im- 
portance, relating both to time and eternity, and have enjoyed, I believe, 
his unlimited confidence. I have heard the accusations of his enemies, and 
have investigated both them and the motives in which they originated. I 
may therefore ask to be admitted a witness, and my solemn, my heartfelt 
conviction and unbiassed testimony is this, that there breathes not a man 
more worthy the love, the trust, and the esteem of the friends of God and 
man than William Garrison.” 


I will cite one more falsehood from this pamphlet, and then have 
done for the present. This malicious libeller says :— 


“ Your assertion that although you know the leading abolitionists of Ame- 
rica well—although you have lived with them, travelled with them, con- 
versed with them, and, although they have often poured out their whole 
souls to you, you never heard them express a single sentiment on the subject of 
religion of which you could in the least disapprove, proves certainly one of two 
things—either that, after all, you do not know the religious views of these 
men so fully or so accurately as do some who never saw an American abo- 
litionist in the flesh, or, which is more likely, that your own religious views 
are as defective and heretical as theirs.’ 


My answer to this is, I never said what is here set down, and 
that I never said so of any set of men in the world. The passage 
is false, and I defy the author to prove its truth. I find in this 
pamphlet many references to the work of Messrs Reed and Mathe- 
son, who were once a deputation to the United States of America. 
I find, too, that the Scottish Guardian, and other leading journals of 
the Free Church party, are abusing me for speaking harshly of the 
American churches. Let me, therefore, quote the sentiments pub- 
lished in the Church of Scotland Magazine and the Scottish Guardian 
in 1836 :— 

From the Church of Scotland Magazine :— 

“THe CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS OF AMERICA.—We have not for 
some time directed the attention of our readers to the sad religious con- 
dition of voluntary America—partly because we have made so thorough 
an exposure of the false arguments drawn from this field already, and 
partly because oUR FRIEND, Mr George Thompson, anti-slavery lecturer, 
is doing the work so excellently for us, and that in quarters where we would 
not be listened to with much candour. We return that gentleman our 
warmest thanks for his services, and especially for the well-directed stroke 
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by which he demolished the broken credit of the time-serving deputies— 
Drs. Reed and Matheson. Ministers of the gospel who could act as they 
acted in the matter of slavery in the United States, where it was necessary 
to please the slave-loving Christians with whom they associated, cannot be 
accounted very trustworthy in detailing the praises of voluntaryism, when 
it 1s equally necessary to please its friends and advocates at home.” 


_ Extract from a letter, signed “Observer, in the Scottish Guar- 
dian of 10th May, 1836, giving an account of a meeting of the Con- 
gregational Union for Scotland in Edinburgh on the 5th May :— 


“The meeting was informed that the English Congregational Board, 
among their great doings, were publishing a second edition of Reed’s Narva- 
tive of a Visit to the American Churches—which, it is hoped, would meet 
with a better reception than the first. This led to the assertion that the 
cause of religion in America had been misrepresented in this country (of 
course by the Established party); but the withering ewposure which Mr 
George Thompson of the Anti-Slavery Society, soon after made of the slave- 
holding, slave-dealing voluntary ministers of Amcrica, showed that the mis- 
representation is all on the side of the Congregationalists and their deputies.” 
Again, from same letter :—“ Dr. Wardlaw of Glasgow brought forward a 
series of well written, excellent resolutions on the subject of American 
slavery. The lion of the evening then appeared in the person of Mr George 
Thompson, who addressed the meeting for an hour, in a powerful and eloquent 
speech, in which not the American world, but the AMERICAN CHURCH was most 
fearfully exposed. The audience frequently could not restrain themselves 
from hissing the American Christians with indignation, and such remarks could 
be overheard as ‘ such Christians,’ and ‘ voluntary Christians!’ 1 thought I 
could see the expression of deep mortification in the countenances of the 
ministers on the platform, who had, in various ways, during the evening, 
been dealing in the praise of voluntaryism, when one infernal picture after 
another was presented of the moral and religious character of their voluntary 
brethren across the Atlantic, in the very land whither they are ever pointing for 
the proof of the success of their New Testament principles. It would be impos- 
sible to relate the hundreth part of Mr Thompson’s aw/wl disclosures, and 
it is less necessary, as he stated that the documents would be published. 
Suffice it to say, that christian churches sell their own members—that through- 
out the slave-states (which are one-half of the whole) chastity is unknown in 
christian families—and that at Nashville, a young man who was selling 
cottage bibles to help him out with his education, was, for the awful offence 
of possessing two anti-slavery tracts, immediately taken, tried late on a 
Saturday evening, condemned within half an hour of the Sabbath morning, 
dragged to the strect, stripped, and publicly lashed by the public execu- 
tioner ; not less than seven of the jurymen who condemned him were Presbyterian 
elders, one a Presbyterian minister who had sat with him at the Lord’s table the 
Sabbath before !!~ And such an attrocious deed called forth no sympathy or 
indignation among the multitudes who were its witnesses. Nay, there was 
disappointment that the punishment was not more severe. Some of the 
self-constituted jury voted for Death! No wonder that the voluntaries of 
Britain are ashamed of the voluntaries of America, and are sending out 
expostulations and remonstrances. Such proceedings are sufficient to ruin 
any cause.” 


I find it extremely difficult to repress my indignation, on reading 
such passages as these. Until they were recently placed in my 
hands, I had never seen them, Had I read them at. the time they 
were written, they would have excited only my unmingled disgust. 
So far from the disclosures here referred to being unpalatable to the 
honoured men who surrounded me on the platform of the Congrega- 
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tional Union, those gentlemen were the very persons by whom I 
was specially invited to make them, with a full knowledge, on their 
part, of the nature of those disclosures. So far from the Congrega- 
tional Union bestowing any praise upon slave-holding churches and 
ministers in America, they called in my assistance to make the sins 
and enormities of these ministers and churches known to the world, 
and were neither ashamed nor afraid to avow, that they sympathized 
in the views which I felt it my duty to express. There was gross 
dishonesty, therefore, in seeking to produce the belief that these ex- 
cellent men had any feelings in common with the hypocritical man- 
stealers of America, against whom I launched my invectives ten 
years ago. But, what shall we think of the Gibsons, the Lorimers, 
the Buchanans, the Cunninghams, the Candlishes, and the Beggs, 
who in 1836 bestowed their praises upon me for denouncing “ time- 
serving deputies,”—who praised me for my “withering exposure of the 
SLAVE-DEALING MINISTERS of America,” and (all unknowing of the 
honour myself) called me their “ friend,” and gave me their “ warmest 
thanks for my services ;” and now, in 1846, pronounce me an in- 
cendiary and an injurious person,—an enemy of the Free Church, 
and an agent of the Establishment, for taking a course precisely 
similar? If they were sincere then, what are they now? When 
did they become hypocrites ? or, were they always hypocrites ? 
Again, They seek to find an apology for their recent compact 
with men-stealers, by quoting from the works of Drs. Reed and 
Matheson, and Drs. Cox and Hoby. Yet, ten years ago, when 
these books first appeared, they were pronounced unworthy of trust ; 
and I was praised for having “ demolished the broken credit of these 
time-serving” men. I shall return to this subject. At present, I 
shall satisfy myself with branding the conduct of the Scottish 
Guardian and its clerical abettors, as in both instances flagrantly 
and wilfully dishonest, and leave their brutality and falsehood to 
the loathing and execration of every upright man in the kingdom. 
Dr. Reed and Dr. Matheson were Independents. I love the In- 
dependents; but, believing that these delegates were unfaithful to 
their trust, as regarded slavery, I censured their conduct. I neither 
injured the Independent body by so doing, nor lost the respect of 
that body by so doing. Dr. Cox and Dr. Hoby were Baptists. I 
love the Baptists; but honestly believing that these delegates failed 
in their duty, and were guilty of great injustice to the abolitionists 
of America, I fearlessly denounced their conduct, and received the 
thanks of the Baptists of England for doing so. The Free Church 
of Scotland sent a deputation to America ten years afterwards,—at 
a time when both Independents and Baptists had withdrawn from 
communion with the slave-holders of America, and the members of 
that-deputation did not hesitate to do a thousand times worse than 
their predecessors, whose conduct at the time they denounced. They 
received, with one hand, a bribe of three thousand pounds, and with 
the other they threw wide the door of christian communion, and re- 
ceived into the bosom of the Free Church of Scotland thousands of 
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the vilest and guiltiest slave-holders in the world. For this, I hold 
them up to condemnation. Am I inconsistent in this conduct ? 
Am I not as much entitled to the thanks of the Scottish Guardian 
now, as I was in 1836? What difference is there in the course I 
am pursuing? None. My principles, my views, my language, are 
the same now as they were ten, twelve, fourteen years ago. Was I 
rebuked when, in 1833, I stated these views in Edinburgh? Three 
years afterwards, was I not invited by Drs. Cunningham, Candlish, 
Dickson, and others, to lecture in the West Church upon this sub- 
ject? And did I not, on that occasion, take the very same ground ? 
Did I not, then, expose the horrid practices of the American 
churches? Did I not denounce the Presbyterian slave-holders of 
America as man-stealers of the very worst description? And was 
I not cheered to the echo by these men, and lauded to the skies by 
their organs? What a pitiable plight are they in!~ What miserable 
dishonesty are they compelled to resort to, for the purpose of covering 
up their delinquency, and rendering their doings tolerable in the 
eyes of the people of the Free Church. But it is allin vain. Hu- 
manity, truth, justice, and consistency require that the wretched rags 
with which they have covered themselves should be torn away. The 
people will not much longer be misled by their cries of “ Infidelity,” 
“The Free Church in danger,” and other cant words. No. They 
stand at the bar to answer for the act of bringing Presbyterian 
man-stealers into the Free Church of Scotland. 'They stand charged 
with having polluted the treasury of the sanctuary, by bringing into 
it the price of blood; and there will be no cessation of agitation and 
rebuke until they repent of that deed, and consent to 


SEND BACK THE MONEY. 


MEETING IN THE MUSIC HALL, Wepyespay, 27, May, 1846. 


Mr Grorcr Tuompson rose and said :—It is of great importance 
throughout our controversy with the Free Church of Scotland, that 
we should keep distinctly in view, the true character of American 
slavery. We charge that church with forming an alliance with 
slavery, by receiving into her communion, slave-holding ministers 
and churches. Those ministers, and the members of those churches, 
are slave-holders according to the laws, customs, and practice of the 
United States. They are such voluntarily, Such a man as an 
involuntary slave-holder does not exist. The laws and customs of 
America sanction his sin, and support him in the commission of it, 


and allow him to assert his respectability while he is trampling on 
“ c 
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the rights of his fellow-man, and setting the law of God at defiance ; 
but those laws neither make nor keep him a slave-holder. Slave- 
holding is his own act and deed. At any moment he can abandon 
his sin, and wash his hands in innocency. He is the intentional and 
deliberate enslaver of his fellow-man. Let us look at the nature of 
his sin. 

“ENSLAVING MEN IS REDUCING THEM TO ARTICLES OF PROPERTY, 
making free agents goods and chattels, converting persons into things, 
sinking intelligence, accountability, immortality, and personal, in- 
alienable ownership, into mere merchandise. <A s/ave is one held in 
this condition. Slavery is the condition itself. Slave-holding is keep- 
ing men in this condition, subject to these liabilities, whether the 
holder personally regards the slave in this light or not. Slave-dealing 
is trafficing in HUMAN ware. A slave is a mere tool for another’s 
use and benefit. In law ‘he owns nothing, and can acquire nothing.’ 
His right to himself is abrogated—his limbs are another's property. If 
he say my hands, my feet, my body, my mind, myse//, they are figures 
of speech. To use himself for his own good is illegal, A cr1mE. To 
keep what he earns is stealing. To take his body into his own keep- 
ing is énsurrection, and incurs outlawry. In a word, the profit of his 
master is made the enn of his being, and he a mere means to that end, 
a mere means to an end of which he is no part—a mere instrument 
for the accomplishment of an object into which his interests do 
not enter, of which they constitute no portion. Man sunk to a 
thing ! the intrinsic element and constituent principle of slavery; a 
condition in which men are sold, bartered, leased, mortgaged, be- 
queathed, inherited, invoiced, shipped in cargoes, stored as goods, 
taken on executions, and knocked off at public outery. Their rzghts 
another’s conveniences, their interests, serviceable articles or wares on 
sale, their happiness a household utensil or plaything, as best suits 
the humour of the hour—their deathless nature, conscience, social 
affections, sympathies, hopes, marketable commodities! We repeat 
it, the reduction of persons to things; not robbing a man of privileges, 
but of himself; not loading him with burdens, but turning him into 
a beast of burden; not curtailing rights, but annihilating them; not 
inflicting personal cruelty, but destroying personality; not restraining 
liberty, but leaving none for restraint; not requiring involuntary 
labour, but sinking the man into an dnplement of labour; not abridg- 
ing his human comforts, but abrogating his human nature; not de- 
priving an animal of immunities, but despoiling a rational being of 
attributes, uncreating a MAN to make room for a thing / 

“That we have truly stated the fundamental principle of American 
slavery is proved by the laws of slave states. Judge Stroud, in his 
‘ Sketch of the Laws relating to Slavery,’ says, ‘ The cardinal prin- 
ciple of slavery, that the slave is not to be ranked among sentient 
beings but among ¢ings,—is an article of property, a chattel per- 
sonal, obtains as undoubted law in all of these states, (the slave 
states). To establish this by multiplying extracts from the laws of 
slave-holding states is needless. Let the following suffice. ‘The 
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law of South Carolina thus lays down the principle, ‘ Slaves shall be 
deemed, held, taken, reputed, and adjudged in law to be chattels per- 
sonal in the hands of their owners and possessors, and their execu- 
tors, administrators, and assigns, to ALL INTENTS, CONSTRUCTIONS, AND 
PURPOSES WHATSOEVER.’ Brevard’s Digest, 229. In Louisiana ‘a 
slave is one who is in the power of a master to whom he belongs— 
the master may sell him—dispose of his person, his industry, and his 
labour, he can do nothing, possess nothing, nor acquire anything, but 
what must belong to his master.’ Civil Code of Louisiana, Art. 
XXXV. 

“This is American slavery. The sacred and infinite distinction 
between a person and a thing it tramples under foot,—a distinction 
alike the centre and circumference of God’s moral government—the 
crowning distinction of the universe, transcending all others as the 
source, the test, and the measure of their value—the rational, ac- 
countable, immortal principle, embalmed by God in everlasting 
remembrance, consecrated to universal homage in a baptism of glory 
and honour, by the gift of his Son, his Spirit, his word, his presence, 
providence, and power; by his guiding wisdom, his inspiring pro- 
mises, his protecting shield, upholding staff, and sheltering wing ; 
his opening heavens, and angels ministering, and chariots of fire, and 
songs of morning stars, and shoutings of the sons of God, and a 
great voice in the heavens proclaiming eternal sanctions, and con- 
firming the word with signs following.” 

This is the system every day practised, upheld, and defended, by 
those whom the Free Church of Scotland has received into her com- 
munion. The slaves who labour in the field are in this condition ; 
the domestics who serve in the house are in this condition; the 
slaves who have been admitted into the Presbyterian church are 
in this condition. The men whom the Free Church of Scotland has 
fellowshipped with cordiality and brotherly affection, sustain the re- 
lation of absolute owners to men and women who are ranked as brutes, 
as creeping things, as chattels personal, to all intents and purposes 
whatsoever. The Presbyterians of America do not disclaim this 
relation. They assert it, defend it, glory in it, and are prepared to 
fight to maintain it. Those who assail this relation, are denounced 
as robbers—as invaders of the sacred rights of the master. The 
nonsensical doctrine of the Free Church Assembly’s deliverance of 
last year—that men who are slave-holders should not treat their 
slaves as mere property—is scouted and repudiated from one end of 
the slave states to the other. Let Dr. Candlish or Dr. Cunningham 
take this doctrine to America, and preach it at Mobile, or Nachez, 
or Charleston, and a coat of tar and feathers, if not something far 
worse, will be his reward. I say, without the fear of successful con- 

tradiction, for I have the overwhelming proofs of the truth of my 
assertion, in the shape of resolutions passed by sessions, presbyteries, 
and synods, that the slave-holding Presbyterians of America, recently 
received into communion with the Free Church of Scotland, hold 
their slaves as “ mere property,” regard them as such, and systema- 
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tically treat them as stich. The Free Church,. therefore, is bound 
to dissolve this fellowship, judged out of the deliverance of last year. 

Let me now return, for awhile, to the pamphlet of “a Free 
Churchman.” If it be thought, by some, that too much notice is 
bestowed upon this document, let it be remembered that every news- 
paper representing the Free Church, has, by its eulogies and fre- 
quent references, made this pamphlet its own; that the Free Church 
Magazine quotes from it, and calls it “an able and excellent pam- 
phlet ;” and that it is the means by which every zealous Free 
Churchman, who is endeavouring to defend his party, seeks to silence 
their accusers. This anonymous author has made ample use of the 
testimonies of Drs. Reed and Matheson, and Drs. Cox and Hoby. 
In a former address, I demonstrated the dishonesty of the Free 
Church party, in culling passages from the books written by these 
ministers, after having, for years, denounced their contents as false 
representations of the real state of the churches in America, and after 
having commended me for exposing the horrors and iniquity of the 
slave-holding churches in that country. I proved to you that there 
was also gross dishonesty in applying to the slave-holding churches 
of America, the praises which were only intended for the churches 
of the free states, or, at most, for the churches of America in their 
aggregate capacity. Let me now do justice to the Baptists of Great 
Britain, who sent Drs. Cox and Hoby to the United States. I hold 
in my hand a periodical, edited in 1836, by the Rev. Thomas Price, 
D.D., at the time a distinguished minister among the Baptists. In 
this periodical, I find a review of the work of Drs. Cox and Hoby ; 
and also of a letter from the Rev. Thomas Willcocks (another dis- 
tinguished Baptist minister), addressed to his brethren Drs. Cox and 
Hoby. Let me read an extract from this review. It says :— 

“ «We sent our deputation,” said the Committee of the Baptist Union, in 
their circular of October 1, 1834, “to promote most zealously, and to the 
utmost of their ability, in the spirit of love, of discretion, and of fidelity, 
but still most zealously to promote, the sAcRED CAUSE OF NEGRO EMANCIPATION.’ 

“This language secured the co-operation and pecuniary aid of many 
churches which did not sympathize with the committee in the more general 
and indefinite objects which the delegation contemplated. It was regarded 
as a distinct and solemn pledge, that the brethren who went out would openly 
and fearlessly, in every mode which was compatible with christian integrity, 
enunciate.the principles of the body they represented, and publicly invoke, 
to the abolition cause, all the moral strength and influence of the churches 
they visited. It was expected that they would take their stand, without 
fear or compromise, on the same ground as had been occupied at home; 
that, leaving the political bearings of the question to Americans, they 
would, in consonance with their christian profession, and in virtue of their 
representative character, have denounced slavery as a flagrant violation of 
human right, an impious assumption of the prerogative of God, and a mon- 
strous and soul-destructive transgression of the laws of Christ. * * * 
In proportion to the expectations which their mission had awakened, are 
the disappointment and regret now pervading the Baptist denomination of 
this country. A deep and settled feeling of dissatisfaction prevails, which 
the defence attempted in the present publication will be far from removing. 

ae | do not believe,” says Mr Willcocks, in his dignified, gentlemanly, 
and christian-like letter, “there is one of them [the Baptist churches of 
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England] so recreant to its anti-slavery principles, as to have virtually 
said, ‘ We hereby appoint our brethren, Dr. Cox and the Rev. J. Hoby, our 
delegates to the Kichmond triennial convention, for the purpose of forming 
a fraternal alliance with the Baptist American churches; and if they find 
that the subject of negro emancipation is too delicate and tender to be 
touched at its meetings, we hereby turther commission them to merge it 
with all christian charity, and not fail to incorporate us with brethren whom 
we so highly esteem and love.’ If there be one such church among us, let 
it be named; let it become the object of holy indignation; let it henceforth 
and for ever be silent on the topic of slavery, and, in order to enjoy the 
pleasures of sympathy, remove to some American slave state.” 


In addition to this article, which I can bear witness spoke the 
sentiments of the vast majority of the Baptists in England at the 
time it was written, I would refer to the resolutions passed at various 
meetings of the representatives of Associated Baptist Churches. So 
far from the conduct of the Baptist delegates affording any sanction 
to the recent proceedings of the Free Church deputation, that conduct, 
visited as it was in the severest manner by the body at home, should 
have been a warning to those whom the Free Church sent forth, lest 
they also should incur the displeasure of their constituents. I will 
select a few, from very numerous examples, of the feeling of the 
Baptists. ' 

At the Anniversary Meeting of the Birmingham Auxiliary Baptist 
Missionary Society, held in the Town Hall, Birmingham, the 19th 
of July, 1836, the following resolution was adopted :— 

“ That this meeting rejoice to hear that in the United States of America 
there is a rapidly increasing number of ministers and members of churches 
‘solemnly pledged to the cause of the oppressed’—who declare that the 
system of slavery is a ‘ palpable violation of the law of God.’ To these 
philanthropists this meeting offer their fraternal and affectionate congratu- 
lations; at the same time they deplore that ‘ slave-holding’ is still the 
most heinous and prominent sin with which America is chargeable, and 
that a large portion of her churches is implicated in tts guilt. Under the con- 
viction that slavery is utterly opposed to Christianity, this meeting would 
record their deliberate judgment, that no person who holds property m man 
should be allowed to remain a member of a christian church.” 


Ata meeting of Baptist Churches, forming the Suffolk and Norfolk 
Old Association, assembled at Clare, Suffolk, on the first Tuesday 
and Wednesday in June, 1836, the following resolutions were wnanti- 
mously adopted :— 

“1, That in common with many of our brethren in various parts of, the 
kingdom we regard American slavery, as existing in the churches of our deno- 
mination, with feelings of the deepest abhorrence, and consider the iniquitous 
traffic of man in his fellow-man alike incompatible with the eternal princi- 
ples of righteousness and the benevolent spirit and precepts of our holy 
religion. OF 

<> That we have blushed for human nature, but more for Christianity, 
when we have heard that members and pastors of American Baptist 
Churches hold their fellow-men and fellow-Christians in all the degradation 
of perpetual bondage, and (if we are rightly informed) refuse to hail them 
as ‘ brethren beloved,’ even at the table of the Lord, disdaining to celebrate 
the Saviour’s love with those who, though of sable skin, are equally with 
themselves the objects of redeeming mercy, and have the same right to 
share in all the privileges and sympathies of the communion of saints. 
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“3, That as we are unwilling to be ‘partakers of other men’s sins,’ we 
cannot desire any union with the American Baptist Churches, unless they will 
listen to the remonstrances against this crying abomination, which chris- 
tian duty must elicit from British Baptists.” 


At a meeting of the Handsworth Anti-Slavery Society, held on 
Wednesday evening, August 3, 1836, in Union Chapel, Handsworth, 
the Rev. John Hammond in the chair, the following resolutions, after 
due consideration, were unanimously adopted :— 


“1, That while this meeting testify their grief for the fallen state of those 
American churches, which, polluted with the monstrous sin of slave-hold- 
ing, have given cause to fear that their religion has been very different 
from the laws of the gospel, they congratulate those churches which are 
free from that iniquity; they also congratulate the several Baptist Asso- 
ciations which have boldly borne testimony against the criminal conduct of 
the cruelties of their denomination in America, and refused to hold com- 
munion with them, until their repentance became as evident as their sin has 
been. 

“2, That this meeting express their earnest desire that the London 
Missionary Society, and the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
will take care not to admit any delegate from any of the. American churches in 
future, but such as are known to be true and honest abolitionists,” 


At a meeting of the ministers of the Leicestershire Association of 
Baptist Churches, held at Leicester, June 13, 1836, it was resolved, 


“1, That we have heard with extreme regret of the wide prevalency 
of slavery among the professed followers of the Redeemer in America, 
and especially those of the Baptist denomination; and that we feel we 
should be guilty of a breach of duty towards God, and of christian sym- 
pathy towards our enslaved brethren, were we to refrain from recording 
our abhorrence of this sin. 

“2. That nothing would afford us sincerer pleasure than to hear that 
the question of slavery was occupying the deliberate consideration of all 
professing Christians in America, whose hands are stained by it, and that 
the firm but affectionate remonstrances of the British churches was causing 
them to relax their hold of this inhuman system, while we unfeignedly regret 
that the deputation from Great Britain sent out by the Baptist Union. should 
have retained silence on this subject ; conduct which, in our opinion, no con- 
siderations of expediency or feelings of policy could justify. 

“3. That with these impressions we decline to extend the hand of fellowship 
to those societies in America calling themselves churches of Christ, while the 
abomination of slavery is cherished among them; and that we think ita 
violation of consistency to receive any deputation from these assemblies to 
the churches of Christ in Great Britain.” 


At a meeting of the ministers and representatives of the Baptist 
Churches of St. Mary’s, St. Clement’s, and Orford Hill, Norwich, 
and those of Lynn, Yarmouth, Dereham, Swaffham, Worsted, 
Aylsham, Neatishead, Ingham, Foulsham, and Cossy, in the county 
of Norfolk, held at St. Mary’s, Norwich, on the 20th of June, 1836, 
the Rev. W. Brock in the chair,—resolved, 

“J, That we feel ourselves called upon, by circumstances connected 
with the recent measures of the Baptist Union of London, emphatically 
to declare our solemn and deliberate conviction that the system of 
slavery is utterly and irreconcilably at variance with the religion of 


Christ; and, consequently, that all who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians, and yet continue to participate in that awful system, are maintaining 
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a conduct just as opposite to the sacred dictates and the benign influences 
of the gospel, as is darkness to light. 

“2. That so long as such shall continue to be the position deliberately 
maintained by the American Baptists, in reference to slavery—such their 
avowed estimate of its relation to christian character—and such their de- 
termination to submit to no remonstrances on the subject—so long shall 
we feel it to be our corresponding and imperious duty, sorrowfully but 
firmly, to decline any fraternal union with them, either by sending address 
or deputation to their body, or by giving to their deputation expected at 
our impending public meetings, any other reception than that dictated by 
christian courtesy and English hospitality, accompanied, however, by affec- 
tionate expostulation, and by our fervent prayer that it may speedily please 
our heavenly Father to show them ‘ a more excellent way.” 


A “Free Churchman,” in his pamphlet, has thought fit to quote 
from a speech delivered twelve years ago by my revered friend, Dr. 
Wardlaw. This speech, though never intended to be in the slightest 
degree a commendation of the slave-holding churches of America, has 
been used in defence of the conduct of the Free Church, in receiving 
into her communion, in 1844, the slave-holders of America. Let 
me set over against this garbled extract, a portion of a speech by Dr. 
Wardlaw, delivered two years later, at a time when he was called 
upon to express his opinion of the merits of a discussion which had 
taken place between myself and the Rev. Dr. Breckinridge of Balti- 
more. In that speech, Dr. Wardlaw uses the following language :— 


“There is but one other point to which I wish to advert. Mr. Thompson 
had given us, before the late discussion, very affecting, humbling, shocking 
details, in proof that, in America, slavery was, to a sad extent, the sin of 
the church. Now, Sir, if there was any one point on which, more than on 
the rest, Mr. T. was successful in establishing his statements, and clearing him- 
self from every imputation of injustice, unfairness, and exaggeration, this 
was that point. The documentary evidence adduced on the last night of the 
controversy contained disclosures which gave him an appaling triumph. I 
could not but be pleased to see our friend so successfully vindicate his in- 
tegrity ; but oh! the satisfaction was fearfully darkened by the nature of 
the facts! To vindicate the ministers and churches of America was avowed as 
one of Mr B’s. principal objects. In no point did he more signally fail. The 
defence was feeble, inefficient, and fruitless. The facts against him were over- 
whelming. 

“ And here, Sir, let me say, there rests an obligation, most imperative and 
solemn, upon the Christians and christian churches of our own country. 
The duty is, to hasten their remonstrances to their erring brethren on the 
other side of the Atlantic; to rouse them to a proper sense of their sin, and 
of what the law of God and the gospel of Christ alike demand of them. Mr 
B. has said, that if this subject is much meddled with, and especially if 
such measures are persisted in as those hitherto pursued, there must be a 
breaking up of the fellowship of American and British Christians. Sir, I 
prize that fellowship highly ; I prize it individually ; I prize it collectively. 
But if it is a fellowship which requires to be maintained by connivance at 
iniquity and oppression—if it is not to be enjoyed without our entering 
into a compact to be silent or to be inactive on topics respecting which we 
feel it our incumbent and indispensable duty to “lift up our voice like a 
trumpet,” and show our brethren their sin—then I say, with whatever re- 
luctance and whatever pain, Jet the fellowship cease! I have no conception 
of that sweet and delightful communion, of which the terms are, silence 
and compromise, and gentle dealing with crying abominations. I have no 
relish for a harmony which a word uttered in behalf of oppressed and de- 
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graded and suffering millions, would convert into discord, alienation, and 
anarchy. I desire to have no ear for that music which would be turned to 
jarring and harshness, if a single chord were touched of sympathy with the 
unpitied bondsman! By maintaining fellowship in such circumstances, 
and on such terms, we do double wrong. We not only ‘ suffer sin’ in our 
brethren ; we directly encourage it. Let us rather, by faithful remonstrance, 
‘deliver our own souls, —wash our hands clean. If we retain fellowship 
without such remonstrance, we contribute in the very strongest way in our 
power to confirm every light impression of the evil; by renouncing it, we 
give declaration—strong, I admit, but not too strong—of our own impres- 
sion of that evil; and such renunciation, dictated by such a principle, may 
be the very means of rousing from the lethargy we are solicitous to disturb, 
and of giving the impulse we are desirous to impart.” 

Such were the sentiments of this eminent divine in 1836. Such, 
too, were the sentiments of Dr. Heugh, of Dr. Alexander, of Dr. 
Ritchie, and of the Rev. William Anderson, from whose speeches in 
times past, extracts have been made to serve the purpose of defend- 
ing the Free Church deputation, and the conduct of the General 
Assembly. The writer of the pamphlet could not be ignorant, that 
all these ministers had distinguished themselves by their fearless and 
uncompromising rebukes of the slave-holding practices of the 
churches in the slave states of America, and yet they are brought 
forward in favour of the Free Church! 

Another distinguished man, now dead, has been dragged forward 
to defend the conduct of the Free Church. The person I now allude 
to, is the very last I should ever have expected to see mentioned as 
a supporter of such a course. I refer to the late Dr. Andrew 
Thomson. 

* You spoke,” says the pamphleteer, “the other night of Dr. Andrew 
Thomson as a man who, if he had been alive, would have acted a part very 
different from that acted by those who have followed him. But, Sir, are 
you aware that Dr. Thomson lived a denial to your assertions—that he not 
only admitted slave-holders to membership, but even associated with them in 
his kirk-session.” a 

Now, Sir, what is my answer to this statement? It is this, and 
I am prepared to support it, if it be denied. There never was in Dr. 
Andrew Thomson’s lifetime any member of his session that had any 
connexion with slave-holding or slave property; nor at any time 
after Dr. Thomson’s death, was any person of that description a mem- 
ber of the St. George’s session, except one, a Mr Murray, who was 
introduced into the session by Dr. Candlish, and went out with him. - 
It was a daughter, I believe, of this Mr Murray, that since the dis- 
ruption, married, and made a rich man of Mr A. Dunlop, one of the 
prime movers of the secession in 1843. Has the writer of this pam- 
phlet ever read the speech of Dr. Thomson, delivered in this city in 
1830? Ifhe has, he must possess a more than common degree of 
effrontery, to drag forward the name of that lamented man, in defence 
of the unholy confederacy which he has taken up his pen to defend. 
There are many here who remember that speech, but I will read a 
short extract from it, that it may be placed on record, for the instrue- 
tion of those in the Free Church, who would fain be considered the 
Thomsons of the present day. 
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“J flatter myself,” said the Doctor, “I have said enough to show that 
those who take shelter under Christianity, as if that afforded any counte- 
nance to the slave system, are either ignorant or regardless of that system 
of divine mercy—that when they appeal to the scriptures as sanctioning 
_ what they are so unwilling to renounce, they do nothing less than put a blas- 

phemous commentary on the contents of that sacred volume. And it is worth 
mentioning, that the subject was practically viewed in that light by many 
eminent persons in the earlier ages of the church. For instance, Con- 
stantine exercised his authority in facilitating the manumission of slaves, 
allowing the ceremony to be performed on the Lord’s-day, because he con- 
sidered it a religious or christian act. Gregory the Great emancipated his 
own slaves, and encouraged others to do the same, on the principle that our 
Redeemer took upon him our flesh, in order to deliver us from the bondage 
of sin; and that, therefore, we should give back freedom to those whom 
the law of nations had deprived of it. They did this, not under the gra- 
dual influence of the gospel, but from the knowledge and conviction that it 
is directly hostile to slavery, and that its true and enlightened votaries can- 
not consistently hold human beings in bondage.” 


Let not the name of Andrew Thomson be again desecrated by the 
“Free Churchman,” in any future defence of his party. 

In this pamphlet we are called upon to admit that there are many 
ministers in the southern states who are men of “ sanctified talents 
and christian zeal,” because, amongst other reasons, the venerable 
Dr. Judson, so long a missionary in the East, has lately had his 
“spirits refreshed,” while on a visit to the slave states. I will not 
deny what Dr. Judson may have said about his delightful seasons 
at the south. I dare say he met with a most hospitable reception, 
and was warmly eulogised for his christian efforts to convert the 
heathen. The story, however, about the missionary is very sugges- 
tive. Dr. Judson has, for a very long series of years, been a mis- 
sionary in Burmah. During the whole of that period, he has been 
labouring to overthrow idolatry, and substitute the worship of the 
true God. -This he has done in the midst of an idolatrous people, 
and under the government of a despotic and idolatrous monarch. 
Yet his life has not been taken; nor has his person suffered injury. 
Now, the writer of this pamphlet dare not deny, that if Dr. Judson 
had preached against slavery in the southern states, as he has 
preached against idolatry in Burmah, he would have been handed 
over, by the very ministers with whom he has recently associated, 
to the tender mercies of a Lynch-law mob. I will venture, also, to 
say, that this missionary to the heathen did not preach a sermon 
against slavery during his recent visit; nor dare to give a copy of 
the bible to a single slave; nor dare to tell a slave congregation 
that he had, for forty years, been permitted to preach and circulate 
the word of God amongst the benighted Budhists of the East. The 
“ christian zeal” of men who cherish and honour a man who has 
been forty years a missionary among idolaters, and hand over a pious 
student—a distributor of cottage bibles—to the common executioner 
to be scourged upon his naked body, for having in his possession a 
few anti-slavery tracts! The “sanctified talents” of men, who have 
devoted their learning to the holy work of defending, from the bible, 
the enslavement, body and soul, of three millions of their immortal 
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fellow-creatures, and claim the merit of walking in the foot~prints of 
those “good old slave-holders, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob!” I 
wonder this writer does not perceive, beforehand, the answer that 
will be given to the flimsy defences he sets up for his employers. 

I am asked, if, while making my charges against the Free Church, 
I was aware of the history of Argyle Square Chapel ? 

“ You know, I suppose,” says the author, “ by whom it was built—by one 
of the best and most godly of men, the late Rev. Mr Aikman. And do you 
know his history? Are you aware that his father held property in slaves 
in Jamaica, and by that and other means amassed a fortune, which, when 
he died, he bequeathed, along with a number of slaves, to his son; that his 
son sold these slaves, and soon after becoming seriously impressed, left 
Jamaica, and came to Edinburgh, and with the money bequeathed and 
obtained in that way, built and, I believe, endowed Argyle Square chapel ? 
Were you aware of this? and if not, what, being made aware of it, is your 
opinion of the proceeding, or would be your advice to its present owners 2” 


The late Mr Aikman was, at the age of thirteen, sent to Jamaica, 
where he had a brother in the bookselling trade. After the decease 
of this brother, the Rey. Mr Aikman carried on the business of a 
bookseller in Jamaica in company with Mr. Stevenson (who still 
survives in Glasgow). In the year 1791, he came to this country, 
for the purpose of collecting books to enable his partner and himself 
to set up a circulating library. Among the books that fell’ in 
his way was Newton’s Cardiphonia, or the “ Utterance of the 
Heart.” Struck by the title of this book, he read it, and it was 
made the instrument of his conversion. Hereturned to the West Indies 
a changed man. ‘Trading on the sabbath-day was then the univer- 
sal practice. Mr Aikman compounded for a time with his conscience, 
by setting apart a seventh portion of the profits of his business to 
religious purposes. Perceiving, however, the inconsistency of his 
conduct, and learning the lesson that to obey is better than to sacri- 
fice, he gave up Sunday trading. He had one slave, who was a 
young man who looked after his horse and chaise. On finally retir- 
ing from business, he gave this young man his freedom, and settled 
upon him an annuity for life. Mr Aikman afterwards built Argyle 
Square Chapel, and was, for many years, the pastor of a church 
gathered there. Having given you the correct history of Mr Aik- 
man and the building of Argyle Square Chapel, I leave it to you to 
say how far this transaction of fifty years ago, has to do with the 
conduct of the Free Church at the present time, against whom we 
bring the charge of receiving into her communion the vilest and 
worst slave-holders that ever existed, and doing so for the sake of 
three thousand pounds. I want you also to determine the amount 
of resemblance between Mr Aikman—who sold books to slave- 
holders more than half a century ago, then gave freedom and a pen- 
sion to his slave, and then built a chapel in Edinburgh—and Mr 
Lewis, who went on a begging expedition through the slave states 
of America, under a sentence of silence on the subject of slavery, 
who collected money from men who left their own slaves to perish, 
body and soul, amidst the toils and pollution of slavery, and brought 
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that money into the Sustentation Fund of the Free Church, with a 
stipulation that those who had contributed it should be acknowledged 
as on a level, in respect of their piety and christian character, with 
the most holy and consistent of the followers of Christ in this country. 
My advice to those connected with Argyle Square Chapel is this: 
Cease not to pray for your Free Church brethren, until the grace 
that converted Mr Aikman, that led him to abandon Sunday trading, 
and to give liberty to his slave, and compensation for past services, 
finds its way into the hearts of those who have consented with the 
thief, have shared the spoil of oppression and soul-murder, and still 
refuse to obey the law of the Lord, and make restitution. Pray for 
them, until their pride and impenitence shall be subdued, and, like 
Judas of old, they fling the money they have taken, at the feet of 
those from whom they received it.* 

(A small piece of paper was here placed in the hands of Mr 
Thompson, ealling his attention to the case of Joseph and his bre- 
thren.. Mr Thompson having read it, proceeded. ) 

I thank the friend who has placed this paper in my hand. I think 
i can make a short sermon on the text which it contains. The words 
are :—‘ We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we saw 
the anguish of his soul when he besought us, and we would not hear 
him ; therefore is this distress come upon us.” Now for the sermon. 
Sir, there was once in olden time a band of brothers, who, forgetful 
of the claims of fraternity, and swayed only by motives of envy, cast 
one of their number into a pit, from which they afterwards drew him 
out, and sold him to a company of Midianitish merchants. This 
brother was sold again in Egypt, was promoted in the house of 
Potiphar, and afterwards raised to stand before Pharaoh, the king of 
Heypt, and to take charge of the affairs of the kingdom. While all 
things went well, the brothers thought not of Joseph. But there 
arose a famine in the land; and, as there was corn in Egypt, they 
went down to buy—little dreaming that, to the brother they had sold 
into bondage, they would be indebted for the means of keeping their 
souls alive. You know that when they stood in the presence of 
their brother, he spoke roughly to them, called them spies, and 
awakened bitter recollections in their minds; for he, too, remembered 
the dreams which he had dreamed of them. And now, when they 
were in trouble, and trembling under the displeasure of the man at 
the head of Pharaoh’s house, they called to mind their most unnatural 
treatment of Joseph, and said one to another, “ We are verily guilty 
concerning our brother, in that we saw the anguish of his soul when 
he besought us, and we would not hear him; therefore 1s this distress 
come upon us.” And Reuben answered them, saying, “ Spake I not 
unto you, saying, Do not sin against the child; and ye would not 
hear? Therefore behold also his blood is required.” Now, let the 
Free Church beware! All may appear to go well; the money may 
come in; the crops may be abundant; the sin that has been com- 





* The attention of the reader is requested to a document in the Appendix, No. 
X1., subscribed by two relatives of the late Rey. John Aikman. 
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mitted may be, for a time, unrepented of and forgotten. But as 
sure as there is a law of retribution, so sure will the season come, 
when the Free Chezch will call to mind her present doings. She 
cannot wipe away her reproach by any thing but contrition, restitu- 
tion, and the abandonment of her guilty compact with the blood- 
contaminated churches of America. She may persist in the course 
which her pride and self-sufficiency and affected scorn of public 
opinion may dictate; but the season of famine will come. She will 
lose the respect of the purest and best of her own members; she 
will stand isolated and alone among the religious bodies of this king- 
dom, as the one solitary church that retains her grasp of the man- 
stealer’s hand. Her influence, as a high-minded and consistent body 
will be no more; and then, in some future Assembly, when the 
frown of the world is upon her—when poverty and weakness have 
overtaken her, and her once proud leaders are in a mood to look back 
upon what they have done—some*venerable brother, some Free 
Church Reuben, perhaps some Dr. Gordon, will rise and say, ‘“ We 
are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we saw the anguish 
of his soul when he besought us, and we would not hear him; 
therefore is this distress come upon us.” Oh, that they were wise, 
that they understood this, Let them not say they were not warned. 
When the events of another year have passed away, and I stand 
again in this city,—let them not say they were not warned of their 
danger. They have taken to their communion men who have be- 
trayed the Master they profess to serve, by making merchandise of 
those for whom He died. “They are guilty concerning their 
brother.” Such is my extempore sermon on the text which has been 
handed to me. 

IT have now a little account to settle with the anonymous champion 
of the Free Church, growing out of the use he has made of the tes- 
timony of Dr. Channing. He has gone to a work on slavery, written 
by that gentleman in 1835, and has selected a passage bearing 
somewhat hardly upon the abolitionists. What he has quoted is 
contained in a chapter upon “ Abolitionism.” With characteristic 
honesty the pamphleteer leaves unnoticed such passages in the early 
part of the chapter as these. The abolitionists are “a party com- 
posed very much of men BLAMELESS IN LIFE, and holding the doctrine 
of non-resistance to injuries.” . 


“ Of the abolitionists I know very few; but I° am bound to say of these, 
that I honour them for their strength of principle, their sympathy with 
their fellow-creatures, and their active goodness. As a party, they are 
singularly free from political and religious sectarianism, and have been dis- 
tinguished by the absence of management, calculation, and worldly wisdom. 
That they have ever proposed or desired insurrection or violence among the 


slaves there is no reason to believe. All their principles repel the suppo- 
sition. 


He finds a paragraph, however, commencing and continuing as 
follows (the capitals are the Pamphleteer’s) :— 


“Tue ABOLITIONISTS HAVE DONE wkona, I believe ; nor is their wrong 
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to be winked at, because done fanatically, or with good intentions ; for 
how much mischief may be wrought with good design! They have 
fallen into the common error of enthusiasts, that of exaggerating their 
object of feeling, as if no evil existed but that which they opposed, and as 
if no guilt could be compared with that of countenancing or upholding 
it. The tone of their newspapers, as far as I have seen them, has often 
been fierce, bitter, and abusive. Their imaginations have fed on pictures 
of the cruelty to which the slave is exposed, till they have seemed to 
think that his abode was perpetually resounding with the lash, and 
ringing with shrieks of agony; and accordingly the slave-holder has 
been held up to execration, as a monster of cruelty. I know that many 
of their publications have been calm, well-considered, and abounding in 
strong reasoning ; but those which have been most widely scattered, and 
are most adapted to act on the common mind, have had a tone un- 
FRIENDLY BOTH TO MANNERS AND TO THE SPIRIT OF RELIGION,” 


Does the paragraph conclude with these words? No. The fol- 
lowing are omitted :— 


“ T doubt not that the majority of the abolitionists condemn the coarse- 
ness and violence of which I complain. But in this, asin most associations, 
the many are represented and controlled by the few, and are made to 
sanction and become responsible for what THEY DISAPPROVE.” 


What think you of the honesty of this scribbler? The next para- 
graph which this man quotes is made to appear as a continuation of 
the first. There is not so much as a star to indicate a break; and 
yet the second paragraph quoted, is seven pages distant from the 
first, on page 133, the latter being on page 141. 

Now listen to the testimony of Dr. Channing in 1836 :— 


“In regard to the method adopted by the abolitionists of promoting 
emancipation, I might find much to censure; but when I regard their 
firm, fearless assertion of the rights of free discussion, of speech, and of 
the press, I look on them with unmixed respect. I see nothing to blame, 
and much to admire, To them has been committed the most important 
bulwark of liberty, and they have acquitted themselves of the trust like 
men and Christians. No violence has driven them from their post. 
Whilst in obedience to conscience, they have refrained from opposing 
force to force, they have still persevered amidst menace and insult, in 
bearing their testimony against wrong, in giving utterance to their deep 
convictions. Of such men, I do not hesitate to say, that they have ren- 
dered to freedom a more essential service than any body of men among 
us. The defenders of freedom are not those who claim and exercise 
rights which no one assails, or win shouts of applause by well-turned 
compliments to liberty in the days of her triumph.—They are those who 
stand up for rights which mobs, conspiracies, or single tyrants put In 
jeopardy; who contend for liberty in that particular form, which is 
threatened at the moment by the many or the few. To the abolitionists 
this honour belongs. The first systematic effort to strip the citizens of 
freedom of speech they have met with invincible resolution. From my 
heart I thank them. I am myself their debtor. I know not that I 
should this moment write in safety, had they shrunk from the conflict, 
had they shut their lips, imposed silence on their presses, and hid them- 
selves before their ferocious assailants. I know not where these outrages 
would have stopped, had they not met resistance from their first destined 
victims. The newspaper press, with few exceptions, uttered no gonuine 
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indignant rebuke of the wrong doers, but rather countenanced, by its 
gentle censures, the reign of force. The mass of the people looked 
supinely on this new tyranny under which a portion of their fellow- 
citizens seemed to be sinking. A tone of denunciation was begin- 
ning to proscribe all discussion of slavery. And had the spirit of vio- 
lence, which selected associations as its first objects, succeeded in this 
preparatory enterprise, it might have been easily turned against any and 
every individual, who might presume to agitate the unwelcome subject. 
Tt is hard to say, to what outrage the fettered press of the country might 
have been reconciled. I thank the abolitionists, that m this evil day, 
they were true to the rights which the multitude were ready to betray. 
—Their purpose to suffer, to die, rather than surrender their dearest 
liberties, taught the lawless, that they had a foe to contend with, whom 
it was not safe to press, whilst, like all manly appeals, it called forth 
reflection and sympathy in the better portion of thecommunity. In the 
name of freedom and humanity, J thank them. Through their courage, 
the violence, which might have furnished a precedent fatal to freedom, is 
to become, I trust, a warning to the lawless, of the folly as well as crime 
of attempting to crush opinion by force.” 

This is a noble and an eloquent testimony in favour of the abo- 
litionitists, a testimony that will live and be quoted in the page of 
history, when this vile pamphlet is gathered to the limbo of all such 
trash. Hear Dr. Channing again in 1838—no longer the accuser, but 
the magnanimous defender of the abolitionists of America—he says :— 


“Ts nothing to be pardoned to men who have meditated on great 
wrongs until their spirits are deeply stirred ? Is vehemence, in such men, 
unpardonable sin? Must we rigidly insist that they shall weigh every 
word before they speak ? When all England was on fire with the injuries 
of the slave, is it wonderful that men in this country, where the evil is 
most towering, should echo in louder tones the ery which came to them 
over the ocean? Is it wonderful that women, thinking of more than a 
million of their own sex, at no great distance, exposed to degradation and 
pollution, should, m their grief and indignation, repel every extenwating 
plea for the supporters of these abominations? Was 7 possible that none 
should speak on this subject but the wise and prudent? Does not every 
great cause gather around itself vehement spirits? Must no evil be 
~ touched till we have assurance thatit shall be shaken and subverted by rule? 
We bear extravagance and vehemence elsewhere without burning down 
men’s houses. Why this singular sensitiveness to anti-slavery vehemence, 
except it be THAT SLAVERY, WHICH SO MANY CALL AN EVIL WITH THE LIPS, 
HAS NEVER COME AS AN EVIL TO THEIR CONSCIENCES AND THEIR HEARTS ?” 

So much for Dr. Channing. Will the Wétness, the Guardian, and 
the other organs of the Free Church, who have quoted Dr. Channing 
against the abolitionists, have the justice to insert these later testi- 
monies? We shall see. 

At the end of this pamphlet there is a list of queries propounded 
tome. I will read them seriatim, and give my answers. 

“1. You stated that the Free Church was the first church in Great 
Britain which had sanctioned the admission of Slave-holders to communion. 
ls this statement true or false? If true, what do you make of the thou- 
sands of slave-holders who were admitted to membership in all the 
churches previous to 1834? If false, how did you come to make it? and 
ought you not to retract it ?” 
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Answer.—I never made the statement ascribed to me, and defy the 
querist to produce his proof. 

“2. You stated that the Free Church of Scotland had been the first 
Church in Great Britian which had taken the profits of the slave-holder 
ento its treasury ? Is this statement true or false? If true, what do you 
make of all the thousands of pounds known to have been given for chureh 
objects by British slave-holders? If false, was it not also most unjusti- 
fiably reckless ?”’ 

Answer.—This statement is as false as the first. I never made it, 
and defy the querist to produce his proof. 

“3. You demand that the Free Church should “ send back the money.” 
If the demand be right and reasonable as addressed to the Free Church, 
would it not be right and reasonable to make the same demand of al 
other churches which have received money from like sources? Should 
you not go to all these churches, and also to the various missionary so- 
cieties, and demand that they shall both ‘send back’ every farthing of 
the slave money which they have received, and also that they shall refuse 
henceforth to receive money from any man who has amassed wealth by: 
slave-holding ?” 

Answer.— Two blacks cannot make a white.” The question is, 
Has the Free Church done right or wrong? If any other churches 
“have received money from like sources,” under like circumstances, 
and on like conditions, let the same demand be made upon them, as 
is now made on the Free Church, to—‘ Send back the money.” 

“4, You know the history of Argyle Square chapel. Ought the present 
managers to ‘ send it back? If not, why not? Do a few years make any 
difference in the character of slave money ? and if so, how long ought the 
money received by the Free Church to be kept in order to be fit for use ¢” 

Answer.—I have shown that the writer of the pamphlet either did 
not know the history of this chapel, or falsified its history. Mr 
Aikman gave books, honestly bought, in exchange for: his money,— 
the Free Church obtained hers by the recreancy of her deputation, 
and her agreement to call man-stealers, good Christians, entitled to 
sit at the Lord’s table! 

“5, Are you aware whether it be the case that Dr. John Ritchie received 


his degree of 1).D. from a log college in the Western States, the professors 
‘of which held communion with slave-holders? And, if so, ought he to ‘send 


back the degree ?” 

Answer.—The money taken by the Free Church was the produce 
of the uncompensated labour of the slaves. When the querist proves 
that Dr. Ritchie’s degree was so obtained, I will answer his question. 

“6. You have denounced the American churches as unchristian. Whe- 


ther do you think good christian people should believe you on that head, or 
Dr. Wardlaw, Dr. Heugh, and Dr. Lindsay Alexander, when they assert 


precisely the opposite ?” 

Answer.—Your statement is false, as far as the non-slave-holding 
churches are concerned. I have proved that you and your party 
have made an utterly dishonest use of the testimony of the persons 
named; and I have further proved, that your party did themselves 
profess to believe all I have stated, previous to their obtaining a 
bribe of three thousand pounds. 
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“7. You have declared that no man can preach a full gospel who does 
not preach against slavery. Was the gospel ever preached by any of the 
hundreds of missionaries who laboured in the West Indies previous to 1834 ? 
If so, how is it possible, seeing that they were all ordered, under pain of 
recall, never to broach the subject of slavery ?” 


Answer.—I say so still; and have ever disapproved of the in- 
structions given to missionaries, for the regulation of their conduct on 
the question of slavery. Those who broke through those rules, and 
preached a full gospel, were persecuted, had their chapels burnt 
down, or died the death of martyrs,—proofs, that slavery and a full 
gospel are incompatible. 


“8, Will you read the exposure given at pages 21—23 of your statements 
regarding Dr. Cunningham and Mr Lewis, and give the best explanation you 
can as to how you came to make them ?” 


' Answer.—l have replied to what is said respecting Mr Lewis; 
and, in respect to Dr. Cunningham, I refer to the papers of America, 
published during the time he was there, which contain the remon- 
strance alluded to. 


“9, You stated that you knew the whole religions views of the leading 
American abolitionists, and declared them to be all sound, and holy, and 
pure. Were you acquainted, when you said so, with the views of Mr Gar- 
rison, and especially of Mr Wright, as given in pages 24—28? If so, did 
you deem them either sound or holy ?” 


Answer.—I have already exposed the barefaced falsehood of the 
statement here attributed to me. 


“10. You denounced Dr. Cunningham and Mr Lewis as slanderers, for 
asserting that the American abolitionists had done more damage than good 
to the cause of liberty. Will you read the passage regarding them, from 
the pen of Dr. Channing, as given at page 29, and say whether he also is a 
slanderer? If he is, then does he still retain, in your eyes, the character 
which, some years ago, you gave him asa ‘ giant in intellect?’ If he is 
not, then how did his gigantic intellect happen to take up such a view, and 
so strongly, if there was no ground for it ?” 


Answer.—I have read the passage entire, and proved the writer of 
the pamphlet guilty of the suppressio vert. I have also shown, that 
the highest testimony ever borne in favour of the abolitionists of 
America, was borne by Dr. Channing, but suppressed by the writer of 
this pamphlet. ' 


“11. Do you hold, with Mr. Wright, that not only slave-holders, but sol- 
diers, magistrates, constables, policemen, and all who pay for the support” 
of any of them, together with all who sue for debts, who approve of capital 
punishments, who fight in defence of either life or property, ought to be 
excommunicated? If you donot, then—1l. How did you say that he poured 
out his whole soul to you, and that you knew and approved of all his views ? 
and, 2. Would he not excommunicate you as well as the slave-holder? If 
you do, then how many in this country, or in the world, would be left unex- 
communicated 2” 


Answer.—This is “a red herring.”* It willbe soon enough, when 


* This is an allusion to a practice among sportsmen, who, when they wish to 
lead the dogs off the scent, tie a cord to the tail of a “red herring,” and draw it 
hither and thither along the ground, which confounds the animals in pursuit of 
the game, and entirely diverts them from the object of pursuit. “ A red herring,” 
then, means an attempt to draw away the attention from the real point in question. 


we have made the Free Church “send back the money,” to take up 
the peculiar views of Mr Wright. In the meantime, I deny that Mr 
Wright has ever “held” the duty of “excommunication” here 
ascribed to him. . 


“12. Would you hold, that if Mr H. C. Wright were a member of a 
church, and acted on his avowed principles, as to going to sabbath balls 
and delivering sabbath political lectures, he ought to be excommunicated ? 
And if not, is there a church or Christian in Great Britian that would agree 
with you 2” 


Answer.— A red herring.” 


“13. You moved a vote of thanks to the Evangelical Alliance for its 
resolution regarding slave-holders—will you publicly read it as follows :— 
‘That, while this committee deem it unnecessary and inexpedient to enter 
into any question at present on the subject of slave-holding, or on the difi- 
cult circumstances in which christian brethren may be placed in countries where 
the law of slavery prevails, they are of opinion that invitations ought not 
to be sent to individuals who, whether by their own fault or otherwise, may be 
in the unhappy position of holding their fellow-men as slaves.’ 

“ Observe the phrases: ‘ Christian brethren’—‘ by their own fault or 
otherwise’ —‘ unhappy position, and say whether these are not the very 
phrases for the use of which you have been abusing Dr. Cunningham and 
Dr. Candlish? Will the resolution not admit ministers from the slave- 
holding states who are not slave-holders ? and, if so, how could you move a 
vote of thanks to the Alliance for passing it? Ought you not rather to 
have proposed a vote of censure ?” 

Answer.—I never moved a vote of thanks to the Evangelical Al- 
liance. The resolution adopted by the Alliance was moved by Dr. 
Candlish! I think Dr. Candlish should be ashamed of himself for 
taking the money of slave-holders, and admitting them to his com- 
munion-table, and then sneakingly proposing such a resolution at 
Birmingham. I think the resolution grossly unjust and inconsistent 
in terms; and the description given of the situation of the slave- 
holder, an entirely false one. The resolution has neither courage, 
honesty, consistency, nor truth, to recommend it. It is neither hot 
nor cold. Coming from Dr. Candlish, it is most disgraceful to its 
author. I am ‘prepared, with all my heart, to move a vote of 
censure on its mover, and am sorry for the Alliance, the members of 
which suffered themselves to be beguiled by the jesuitry of the 


Seotch divine. 


1 have now done with this pamphlet, and with its author. Hence- 
forth we shall deal with higher game. It is for you to judge whether 
I have answered, as far as necessary, the falsehoods, misrepresenta- 
tions, quibblings, and insinuations of this catchpenny production. 
Keep your eyes fixed upon the object before you. Let not a petty 
‘unknown scribe, divert your attention from the question at issue. ‘To 
every attempt to distract your attention, and fix it upon extraneous 
and irrelevant topics, let your reply be—‘ SEND BACK THE MONEY. 


Mr James Bartanryye, student of divinity, then rose and pro- 
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posed the following resolution:—“That in the judgment of this 
meeting, Mr Grorce Tuompson has successfully met and refuted the 
statements relative to himself, contained in a pamphlet entitled ‘ The 
Free Church and her Accusers.’” 

Dr. Atexanper, of Argyle Square Chapel, in seconding this reso- 
lution, remarked that Mr Tompson, in a former speech, had become 
security for him that he did not sanction what was ascribed to him 
by the author of the pamphlet referred to, and Mr THompson had 
justly judged him in so doing. He felt some difficulty as to how he 
would meet the assertion; because the writer says that he was on 
the same side of the question as himself. If the writer of that pam- 
phlet means to say that he (Dr. Alexander) expressed an opinion 
favourable to the Free Church, in her present connexion with the 
slave-holding church of America, in having taken their money, he 
must solemnly declare that he did not, by any word spoken or 
written, give any sanction to such an opinion; and if the writer 
meant to assert that he had in any way approved of the deputation 
when they came home, he was equally mistaken. If he had given 
any opinion on the subject, it had ever been on the other side of the 
question, and Mr Tuompson was right when he gave that assurance 
to the meeting. (The Rey. gentleman was heard with much silence 
and attention, and his explanation, at its conclusion, was received 
with enthusiastic applause). 

The motion was then put to the meeting, and was carried unani- 
mously. 


MEETING IN THE MUSIC HALL, Frmay, 29, May, 1846. 


Mr Grorce Tuompson rose and said,—Mr Chairman, and chris- 
tian friends,—I solicit, this evening, your patient and thoughtful 
attention to the remarks I am about to offer. I shall ground what 
{ have to say upon a speech delivered in the Free Presbytery of 
Edinburgh on the 12th of March last, by the Rev. Dr. Candlish, 
on the subject of an overture presented by Dr. Duncan, and sup- 
ported by the Rev. Henry Grey, to the effect, “That the General 
Assembly of 1845 should give a clear and decided utterance on 
the subject of sLAVERY.” 

And, first, a word with regard to slavery. What is it? Slavery, 
in its essence, is the claiming and holding of human beings as pro- 
perty. All questions regarding treatment, subsequently, are matters 
of secondary and, comparatively, of insignificant consideration. Sla- 
very is the invasion of man’s individual, natural, and divine right to 
be free, personally free. Free, because all men have one Father. 
Free, because God is no respecter of persons. Free, because all men 
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equally desire and love freedom; were created for freedom: and can- 
not be deprived of freedom, without injury to their rights, their 
happiness, and their very manhood. Free, because all Da equally 
accountable, and cannot be deprived of liberty, without an interference 
with their individual responsibility to their Maker and their Judge. 
Labour is not slavery, for freemen labour. Poverty is not slavery, for 
freemen are poor. Suffering is not slavery, for freemen suffer. Slavery 
is the deprivation of human liberty. This of itself is a erime, and a 
great one. Hence, where an action is brought for false imprison- 
ment, the verdict does not turn upon the prison in which the person 
was kept—the furniture by which he was surrounded—the food placed 
upon his table—or the tones, the gestures, or the tempers of his 
keeper; but upon the fact,—was he, or was he not, deprived of his 
freedom. His prison may have been a palace, or a dungeon—it 
matters nothing which it was—the question is, was he deprived of 
his freedom? Freedom being the gift of God to man, man’ cannot 
sell himself to another, for he cannot absolve himself from his obliga- 
tion to serve, as a free and accountable agent, the God by whom he 
was created. He cannot serve two masters. If he does his duty to 
his earthly master, he has given up his will to him, and is a traitor 
to his heavenly Master; and if he makes the bargain with a mental 
reservation, he has defrauded him to whom he sold himself. “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God, and Him onty shalt thou serve.” 

Hence, no man can have a slave, without usurping the authority 
and prerogative of God. By holding a slave, he invades the pro- 
prietary vight of the Eternal Lord of all. Jehovah, is the Creator, 
the King, the Lawgiver, the Judge of all. He hath created the 
earth for man, but man for himself. 


“Oh, execrable son, to aspire 
Above his brother! to himself assuming 
Authority usurped, from God not given. 
He gave us only over beasts, flesh, fowl, 
Dominion absolute. Tuat right we hold 
By his donation : but man over man 
He made not Lord; such title to himself A 
Reserving, human left from human free.” 


Man cannot make unto himself another god ;—-that would be idola- 
try. He may not take unto himself another supreme master ; that 
would be the treason of the creature to the Creator. Man cannot 
lawfully make a man a slave, until he can make a man, until he can 
breathe into him the breath of life. Then may he say, “thou art 
mine—serve me ;” but not tillthen. Would you have your children 
made slaves ? And, think you, God loves his offspring less than you 
love yours? Would you have your parental authority invaded? And 
is the Lord God less jealous than you are ? 

But why do I argue this question ? You have common sense, you 
have conscience, you have each of you a human heart; pronounce upon 
it! You have a wife, you a husband, you a father, you a mother, you 
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a brother, you a sister. Make the case your own, make it theirs, and 
bring in your verdict. How say you? Is slavery guilty, or not 
guilty ? Guilty of what? robbery, theft, man-stealing ? These words 
are tame, inadequate, unmeaning! They convey not the idea. He 
is a thief, who steals a loaf of bread to satisfy the cravings of hunger. 
He is a thief, who steals a garment to cover his nakedness amidst 
the biting winds of winter ; but what is he, who, in the light of gospel 
day, lays sacreligious hands on one for whom Christ died ; and, eras- 
ing from his soul the image of God, and from his brow the name of 
Man, writes there these horrible words—“ This is my slave!” The 
vocabulary of our language contains not a term sufficiently expres- 
sive of the deep damnation of the deed. When we call such a man 
a robber, we beg pardon of the highwayman for classing him with 
such a monster! 

There is not a man on earth, who, when he makes the case his 
own, does not pronounce slavery a blasphemy and a curse. Human 
beings may be inconsistent, but human nature is true to herself. 
The strongest evidence against this thrice accursed crime is, the 
slave-holder himself, who, not content. with his individual patrimony 
of freedom, aims at the possession of the freedom of others, and 
though but a man, aims at being a god; and, that he may be so, 
strikes his fellow to the earth, and puts his foot upon his neck! O 
thou modern man-stealer,—whether thou art in the pulpit, preaching 
a Christianity which was originally from heaven, but which thou hast 
corrupted with fume’ from hell,—or, enclosed in silken curtains, thou 
seekest slumber on luxurious down,—or hast come to this proud city 
to spend thy polluted gains,—hearest thou not the voice of God say- 
ing unto thee : “ Cain, Cain, where is Abel thy brother.” “ Woe, woe 
unto him that buildeth his house by unrighteousness, and his cham- 
bers by wrong,—that useth his neighbour’s service without wages, 
and giveth him not for his work ;—that saith, I will build me a wide 
house, and large chambers, and cutteth him out windows; and it is 
ceiled with cedar, and painted with vermilion.” “ Your gold and 
your silver is cankered and corrupted. Go to, then, weep and howl 
_ for the miseries that are coming upon you; the ery of those who 
have reaped down your fields, whose hire is of you kept back by 
fraud, crieth, and their cry hath entered into the ears of the Lord 
God of Sabaoth.” Cain, Cain, where is Abel thy brother ? 

I say, again, the universal verdict of every human conscience 
against slavery is, “ Let 7 be accursed.” His heart is false to human 
nature who will not say, Amen! There is not a man on earth who 
oes not believe that slavery is a curse. Human nature has uttered 
her shrick against it ever since the monster was begotten; and, till it 
perishes amidst the execrations of the universe, she will traverse the 
world on its track; dealing her bolts upon its head, and dashing 
against it her condemning brand. Every man knows slavery is a 
curse. Whoever denies this, his lips libel his heart. Try him; 
clank the chains in Ais ears, and tell him they are for him; give him 
an hour to prepare his wife and children for a life of slavery; bid 
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him make haste and get ready their necks for the yoke, and their 
wrists for the cofile chains, then look at his pale lips and trembling 
knees, and you have xatTurn’s testimony against slavery. What is his 
language! “Curse me with poverty, but leave me freedom. Bid 
me traverse for life the heaving billows of the ocean, but leave me 
freedom. Take all that God has bestowed, or I have acquired, but 
leave me freedom. Most truly has it been said by every man who 
has written respecting natural rights, that, setting revelation aside, 
no man living can acquire a right to make another man a slave :— 


© Hiternal nature !—when thy giant hand 

Had heaved the floods and fixed the trembling land, 
When life sprang, startling, at thy plastic call, 

, Indless her forms, and man the lord of all ;— 
Say was that lordly form inspired by thee 
To wear eternal chains and bow the knee, 
Was man ordained the slave of man to toil, 
Yoked with the brutes and fettered to the soil, 
Weighed in a tyrant’s balance with his gold ?— 
No! nature stamped us in a heavenly mould ; 
She bade no wretch his thankless labour urge, 
And trembling take the pittance and the scourge ; 
No homeless Lybian, on the stormy deep, 
To call upon his country’s name and weep.” 


In all ages of the world there have been slaye-holders, as_ there 
have been sinners of every other class and character; but slave- 
holders stand out amidst the criminals of the universe, in lone pro- 
minence, as the most frightful of all transgressors. There are slave- 
holders in the present day. There are slave-holders in the United 
States. Since August 1620, two hundred and twenty-six years ago, 
America has been the land of slaves. Her produce reared by their 
forced and uncompensated toil. Her soil drenched by the tears and 
blood of the captive. Not a wind has passed over her green sayan- 
nahs, that has not gathered up the sighs of bleeding broken hearts. 
From the banks of James’ River, where the reeking slave-ship first 
poured out its unhallowed cargo, the abomination that maketh deso- 
iate has spread farther and farther south, until it has reached the 
banks of the Colorada, and polluted the soil made free by the republic 
of Mexico! Oh! when the trumpet shall sound—when the graves 
shall be opened—when the sea shall give up her dead—when the 
judgment shall be set—when the book shall be opened—when from 
east and west, and north and south, all who have lived, whether 
they have worn the chain, or brandished the whip, shall be there ; 
what millions upon millions shall appear, of those who have lived, 
toiled, suffered, been manacled, lacerated, polluted, and murdered, 
soul and body, in America! Remember, you who think light of 
slavery—the negro shail live again. Think not that when he is 
dead, you have got rid of a witness ;—HIlis spirit is gone, a swift mes- 
senger to the court of heayen—His tears are registered there—His 
sighs have been heard there—Ilis groan has passed through the 
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shining ranks of cherubim and seraphim, and has entered the ear of 
the Lord of Hosts. His body, too, shall rise again; and soul and 
body, reunited, he shall stand with the light of immortality in his 
eye, in the presence of his Judge, and of those who made him a slave. 
And there shall stand the man, even though on earth he were a 
delegate from the Free Church of Scotland, who passed into the 
house of Dives his master, and sat down with him who fared sump- 
tuously every day, but saw not the fettered, bleeding Lazarus at the 
gate. Yes, the slave will be there; the master will be there; the 
Scottish deputation will be there; you will be there; I shall be 
there; soul and body, the negro will be there. That body will be 
there, that was bred for the human flesh shambles; that body will 
be there, that was herded with the cattle of the pen; that body will 
be there, that was driven with a whip to the field; that body will be 
there, that was blistered with the branding-iron, mutilated with the 
crowbar, mangled by the bloodhound, shot by the rifle, roasted to 
ashes by the slow fire. That soul will be there, that was neglected 
in infancy, brutalized in youth, polluted in manhood, and sent, dark, 
blind, sin-stained, and lost, to the judgment of God! 

And, now, no refuges of lies will serve. No fine-spun theological 
distinctions will avail. No mere orthodoxy of creed will be accepted. 
No flaming profession will pass muster. No college-conferred degree 
will give dignity there. The deeds done in the body—these will be the 
test of who were Christ’s disciples, and who were not. ‘To the right 
will go those who, when Christ was in prison, visited him; to the 
left will go those who, when Christ was in prison, visited him not. 
Do you realize the scene? Do you comprehend my meaning? It 
is enough; we pass to America. Let us keep the judgment of the 
great day in mind; and let us now go over to the southern states of 
America. 

There are three millions of slaves there. A population greater 
than that of Scotland is there, and every soul a slave—a chattel— 
a piece of merchandise—a beast of burden—a nonentity in the 
state (except as a property qualification of his oppressor)—a dumb 
cipher in the court of justice—an animated ho¢ing machine in the 
field—a kennelled dog at home—a leper and a pariah in the house of 
prayer—and an outeast from the grave-yard of the white man. A 
slave! To-day a slave—to-morrow a slave—a slave for ever! 
Nor he alone. Hark! what sound is that, proceeding from woman 
in the field? It is a shriek proceeding from one whose languid 
fainting frame is being invigorated by the lash. Whois she? Sheis 
the partner of the slavery of that slave. He feels not the burning sun 
——he heeds not the hoarse ery of his driver—he sees not his fellow 
slaves by whom he is surrounded—he sees, he hears only the voice and 
form of her who is all the world to him. But may he protect her? 
No. ‘To defend her would be to bring upon himself the punishment 
of death. Sce him at home, after the labours of the day. That in- 
fant boy who climbs his knee, is a slave. That beautiful girl just 
bursting into womanhood, who calls him father, is a slave. He knows 
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the fate that awaits her, and wishes she had never been born. A 
family of slaves! The convict under sentence of death, taking a 
last farewell of his family, is not doomed to gaze upon a scene like 
this. He dies the death of a felon, but his family are free. Can you 
wonder if such beings are tempted to curse God and die? Can you 
wonder if they fly in the face of their Maker? Job cursed the day 
of his birth, but Job was not a slave! 

Look at the laws of the slave states. They trample (says an 
eloquént writer) on all those principles of right, justice, and equity, 
which are recognised as sacred by all civilized nations, and receive 
the homage even of barbarians :— 


“1. One of these principles is, that the benefits of law to the subject 
should overbalance its burdens—its protection more than compensate for 
its restraints and exactions—and its blessings altogether outweigh its 
inconveniences and evils—the former being numerous, positive, and perma- 
nent, the latter few, negative, and incidental. Totally the reverse of all 
this is true in the case of the slave. Law is to him all exaction, and no 
protection: instead of lightening his natural burdens, it crushes him 
under a multitude of artificial ones ; instead of a friend to succour him, it 
is his deadliest foe, transfixing him at every step from the cradle to the 
grave. Law has been beautifully defined to be ‘ benevolence acting by 
rule ;’ to the American slave it is malevolence torturing by system. It 
isan old truth, that responsibility increases with capacity; but those 
same laws which make the slave a ‘ chattel,’ require of him more than 
of men. The same law which makes him a thing incapable of obligation, 
loads him with obligations superhuman—while sinking him below the 
level of a brute in dispensing its benefits, it lays upon him burdens which 
would break down an angel. 

“2, Innocence is entitled to the protection of law. Slave-holders make 
innocence free plunder ; this is their daily employment; their laws assail 
it, make it their victim, inflict upon it all, and, in some respects, more 
than all the penalties of the greatest guilt. To other innocent persons, 
law is a blessing, to the slave it is a curse, only a curse, and that continu- 
ally. : 

a 3. Deprivation of liberty is one of the highest punishments of crime ; 
and in proportion to its justice when inflicted on the guilty, is its injus- 
tice when inflicted on the innocent; this terrible penalty is inflicted on 
two million seven hundred thousand innocent persons in the southern states. 

“4, Self-preservation and self-defence, are universally regarded as the 
-most sacred of human rights, yet the laws of slave states punish the slave 
with death for exercising these rights in that way, which in others is pro- 
nounced worthy of the highest praise. — 

“ 5, The safeguards of law are most needed where natural safeguards 
ave weakest. Every principle of justice and equity requires that those 
who are totally unprotected by birth, station, wealth, friends, influence, 
and popular favour, and especially those who are the innocent objects of 
public contempt and prejudice, should be more vigilantly protected by 
law, than those who are so fortified by defence, that they have far less 
need of legal protection ; yet the poor slave, who is fortified by none of 
these personal bulwarks, is denied the protection of law ; while the mas- 
ter, surrounded by them all, is panoplied in the mail of legal protection, 
even to the hair of his head, yea, his very shoe-tie and coat-button are 
legal protogees. 
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« §, The grand object of law is to protect men’s natural rights, but m- 
stead of protecting the natural rights of the slaves, it gives slave-holders 
license to wrest them from the weak by violence, protects them in hold- 
ing their plunder, and kills the rightful owner if he attempt to recover 
it. 4 

“ This is the protection thrown around the rights of American slaves 
by the ‘ public opinion’ of slave-holders ; these the restraints that hold back 
their masters, overseers, and drivers, from inflicting injuries upon them ! 

“In a republican government, Jaw is the pulse-of its heart—as the 
heart beats, the pulse beats, except that it often beats weaker than the 
heart, never stronger—or to drop the figure, laws are never worse than 
those who make them, very often better. If human history proves any- 
thing, cruelty of practice will always go beyond cruelty of law.’* 


Such is slavery in the United States. Do you ask to know the 
religious condition of the slaves, hear it described by the Synod of 
South Carolina and Georgia, as it presented itself before their eyes 
in 1833 :-— 


“¢ Who would credit it, that in these years of revival and benevolent 
effort, in this christian republic, there are over Two MiLLiIoNs of human 
beings in the condition of HEATHEN, and in some respects in a worse con- 
dition. From long-continued and close observation, we believe that their 
moral and religious condition is such that they may justly be considered 
the nEATHEN of this christian country, and will bear comparison with 
heathen in any country in the world. The negroes are destitute of the 
gospel, and ever will be under the present state of things. In the vast 
field extending from an entire state beyond the Potomac to the Sabine 
river, and from the Atlantic to the Ohio, there are, to the best of our 
knowledge, not twelve men exclusively devoted to the religious instruction 
of the negroes. In the present state of feeling in the south, a ministry 
of their own colour could neither be obtained NoR TOLERATED.” 


Do you ask, to what extent this system is participated in by the 
professed Christians of America? hear the answer from the pen of the 
stated clerk of a presbytery in the state of Mississippi :— 


“ Ifslavery be a sin, and if advertising and apprehending slaves with 
a view to restore them to their masters, is a direct violation of the di- 
vine law, and if the buying, selling, and holding a slave FoR THE SAKE 
OF GAIN, is a heinous sin and scandal, then verily, THREE-FOURTHS OF ALL 
THE Episcopanians, Meruopists, Baptists, AND PRESBYTERIANS, IN 
Exeven States or THE Union, are of the devil. They noun, if they do 
not buy and sell slaves ; and, with few exceptions, they hesitate not to ap- 
prehend and restore runaway slaves when in their power.” 


Do you ask, what the opinions of the Presbyterian clergy are ? 
take the followmg specimens. The clergy of Richmond, Virginia, on 
the 29th of August, 1835,— ! 


** Resolved, that the suspicions that have prevailed to a considerable 
extent against ministers of the gospel, and professors of religion in the 
state of Virginia, as identified with abolitionists, are wholly unmerited, 
believing as we do, from extensive acquaintance with our churches and 


* “ SLAVERY AS IT 18S;” by Theodore D. Weld, of the United States. ° 
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brethren, that they are unanimous in opposing the pernicious schemes of 
abolitionists. 


- The Synod of Virginia subsequently passed the following resolu- 
ion :— 


7 Resolved, unanimously, that we consider the dogma fiercely promul- 
gated by said associations—that slavery, as it actually exists in our slave- 
holding states, is necessarily sinful, and ought to be mmimediately abolished 
and the conclusions which naturally follow from that dogma, as directly 


and palpably contrary to the plainest principles of convmon sense and 
common humanity, and to the clearest authority of the word of God.” 


The Charleston, South Carolina, Union Presbytery, unequivocally 
avow their opinion as follows :— 


‘* Resolved, that in the opinion of this Presbytery the holding of slaves, 
so far from being a sin in the sight of God, is nowhere condemned in his 
holy word ;—that it is in accordance with the example, or consistent with 
the precepts of patriarchs, prophets, and apostles ;—that it is compatible 
with the most fraternal regard to the best good of those servants whom 
God may have committed to our charge; and that, therefore, they who 
assume the contrary position, and lay it down as a fundamental prin- 
ciple in morals and religion that slavery is wrong, proceed upon false 
principles !” 


Add to all these, the well-known facts, that the press is universally 
muzzled on the subject of slavery; that the whole literature of the 
south is pro-slavery; that the doctrines preached by professors and 
heads of colleges are pro-slavery ; that the rights of the free coloured 
citizens of the north are annihilated as soon as those citizens arrive 
at the south; that an abolitionist cannot live in one half of the 
country ; and then you may judge to what extent the horrid system 
of slavery has withered and blasted America, and turned religion 
and liberty into a mockery and a curse. This system which reduces 
man, who was created in the image of God, to the condition of a 
brute, to be bought and sold as merchandise—a system which has 
overspread a large part of America with heathenism, and has fright- 
fully corrupted Christianity—this system we regard as sinful: and 
not only so; we regard every individual slave-holder as a sinner, 
answerable for the guilt of the system, who cannot shift his responsibility 
off upon the law, or the institution, or the nation; but is rather the 
greater sinner, inasmuch as he gives countenance to the law and the 
institution, by continuing in the practice of slavery. Of all connected 
with this system, we hold those to be the most criminal, who, while 
making a profession of Christianity, and pretending to a zeal for the 
conversion of the world to the knowledge of God, and the way of 
salvation, live in the practice of slave-holding. Hence, we look upon 
the professing Christians of America, who are slave-holders, as un- 
worthy the name they bear. We regard them as stumbling-blocks 
and hypocrites, whose acts prove them to be strangers to the real 
nature of the gospel. We consider them deserving only the rebuke 
and scorn of the christian world; and when we see a church, like 
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the Free Church of Scotland, holding out the right hand of fellowship 
to such men, and receiving them to her communion as fellow-mem- 
bers of the body of Christ, we deem it our duty, both to Christianity 
and the slave, to denounce the connexion, and to call upon that 
chureh to relinquish its unnatural union. 

In taking this view, Dr. Candlish regards us as meddling with a 
question of “ great metaphysical nicety.” He says our view “ does 
not rest upon any support of scripture,—is not warranted by apos- 
tolical example,—and tends to hinder and obstruct the legitimate, 
natural, scriptural influence of Christianity, in putting an end to 
slavery, not by a summary course of discipline, but by the preaching 
of the everlasting gospel, and the leavening of the minds of men 
every where with the principles of christian liberty.” 

Dr. Candlish carefully conceals the fact, that the view we are at 
present taking, is by no means a new one. The religious society of 
“Friends” have acted upon this view for upwards of eighty years. 
At the time when the “Friends” resolved to purify their religious 
body from the sin of slave-holding, many of their society were slave- 
holders in America and the West Indies; but they laid the axe at the 
root of the tree, and in a spirit of uncompromising fidelity, adopted 
a rule which cut off every slave-holder from christian communion. 
Forty-five years ago, the Reformed Presbyterian Church in America 
took a similar course. At a recent public meeting in Belfast, the 
Rev. Dr. Wylie, through whose instrumentality, mainly, this noble 
stand was taken, observed :— 

“'Fhat to which I now invite your attention is, the abolition of slavery, 
as it then existed in our church in that State (South Carolina). Numbers 
of our ecclesiastical connexions in that place were involved in the demo- 
ralizing and God-dishonouring practice of holding in hopeless bondage 
the poor Africans, their brethren. Such conduct our ecclesiastical judica- 
tory considered as being utterly repugnant to the holy scriptures and every 
principle of humanity. Your humble servant had the honour of being 
joined, in this commission, with the Rev. James M‘Cinney—a true philan- 
thropist indeed. After an ample delineation of the unholy conduct of which 
they were chargeable, in holding their brethren in slavery, we gave them 
their choice—either to abandon the abominable slave-holding practice, or 
forfeit their membership in our communion. That if they unanimously 
liberated their slaves, there was no exception in so far. One member of 
our church, beyond the line of the state, in North Carolina, preferred 
keeping the slaves, and was, of course, cut off from ourcommunion. From 
that day until now, no slave-holder has ever polluted our sacred sacra- 
mental cup, and we trust never shall. The sheep-thief we would spurn 
from our communion, and how much more the stealer of men. To their 
great honour, they chose the former. It is true, our connexions there 
were not very numerous; yet, on one day, slaves, estimated at the value 
of 15,000 dollars were liberated, and their value thus sacrificed on the 
altar of religion and liberty. There were, indeed, by the laws of the State, 
some legal difficulties in the way. All these were, however, obviated, and 
their complete freedom legally effected. Need I mention the gratitude of 
those disenthralled human beings? No. I appeal to the hearts of an 
honest, unbiassed assembly of Irishmen, whose hearts are ever in the right 
place. Their hearts were, as you would expect and wish them to be, over- 
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flowing with grateful feelings. On meeting with us, in our travelling 
through Chester district, in which they had been liberated from bondage, 
the bursts of emotion which hailed us were overwhelming. ‘Good massa! 
good massa! God bless you!’ Their uniform good conduct after emanci- 
pation not only met, but greatly exceeded, our most sanguine expectations. 
The effect of this humble transaction was not evanescent. It operates to 
this day. The extent of its influence I shall not attempt to calculate.” 


_ The Reformed Presbyterian Church in Scotland has steadily borne 
its testimony against the sin of slave-holding; and I will here quote 
one of the resolutions adopted by its Synod, on the 11th of July last :— 


“4, That, in the deliberate judgment of this court, it is the incumbent 
duty of the churches in America, to exclude from their communion all 
who are chargeable with holding slaves, whether these have come into 
their possession by purchase, by bequest, or by gift,—that their admission 
has a tendency to encourage them in the upholding of animmoral system, 
and to bring much reproach on the name of the blessed Saviour, and on 
the character of the church which he has purchased with his own blood, 
—that their exclusion might be a mean of awakening them to a deeper 
impression and a speedier renunciation of a practice that is dooming so 
many of their fellow-men to perpetual ignorance, degradation, and 
wretchedness, and would certainly save the churches so acting from one 
of the foulest stains they can bring upon their character, and from one of 
of the most ensnaring alliances in which they cannot but ‘have fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of darkness.’ And this course of procedure 
appears the more obligatory on the two larger bodies of Presbyterians, 
from the instructive fact, that the General Assembly by which they were 
represented, did, in the year 1794, adopt and publish the following De- 
claration :—‘ We regard all who are concerned in bringing any of the 
human race into slavery, or in retaining them in it—all who keep, sell, or 
buy slaves—as man-stealers, guilty of the highest kind of theft, and as 
sinners of the first rank.’ ”’ 


I would ask Dr. Candlish, if he means to arraign these bodies as 
guilty of acting contrary to scripture and apostolical example? His 
controversy is not with us alone, but with hundreds of ministers of 
his own denomination, and with tens of thousands of Christians of 
undoubted soundness of doctrine, and sincere piety, who not only 
hold the views we have been promulgating, but have acted upon 
them in their ecclesiastical courts. He is at issue, I am happy to 
know, with the United Secession Synod of Scotland; that body, at 
its sitting in this city, having resolved to withdraw from communion 
with the slave-holding churches of America. He speaks of the 
leavening influence of Christianity in the southern states of America ; 
but I have shown that the Christianity of those states is made to 
sustain slavery, and is at this moment the bulwark of the system. 
The religion of those states is not at war, but at peace with slavery. 
The religion of those states does not condemn, but uphold slavery. 
Christianity is made to bear testimony in favour of the very system 
which Dr. Candlish would leave it to Christianity to uproot. Does 
he hope to gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? But he reposes 
great reliance upon a course of affectionate and faithful expostulation 
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and remonstrance. Is he then so sanguine as to hope that /e will 
succeed, where all others have failed? Is he ignorant of the fact, 
that those whom he has acknowledged as christian brethren, and the 
churches of Christ, have resisted, for half a century, all the admoni- 
tions and warnings that have been administered to them? Is he 
aware that presbyteries and synods, previously in connexion with. 
those who are now his “ brethren in the Lord,” have been compelled 
to withdraw from communion, under the painful conviction that they 
could no longer continue in fellowship, and be guiltless of the sin of 
slavery? Is he ignorant of the appalling fact, that two of his own 
brethren sat in the General Assembly of the United States, and saw 
a respectful overture from one of the presbyteries rejected, and the 
subject of slavery “tabooed?” Can Dr. Candlish know these things, 
and yet dream that his denunciation against the “ system,” while he 
spares and fellowships the slave-holder, will have the effect of lead- 
ing the Presbyterians of America to unloose their grasp of the slave ? 
If he does, he indulges in a day-dream which will never be realized. 
So long as the arrows of his rebuke are directed against “the sys- 
tem,” they will fall pointless and harmless at the feet of the slave- 
holder. So long as Dr. Candlish will plead the example of St. Paul, 
for receiving to his pulpit and his communion table the slave-holder, 
his fulminations against “the system” will go for nothing. He may 
make “the system” as horrible, as guilty, as accursed, as he pleases ; 
only let him call the slave-holder “a brother in Christ,” and he will 
render the utmost possible assistance to the system, by comforting 
the consciences and vouching for the respectability and piety of those 
who practise it. Let him say that it is slavery, and not the slave- 
holder, that commits the sin; or let him lay the blame upon the law, 
the custom, the institution, or the nation,—only let him spare the 
man who does the deed, and he may preach, and write reports, and 
deliver speeches, until he stands before the judgment-seat, with the 
slave-holder on one side, and the slave on the other; and when this 
shall come to pass, as come it will, what will he then say of “the 
system?” There will be no system there, to be tried, condemned, 
and driven to that place where the worm dieth not, and the fire 
is not quenched ; but the sinner will be there, and the minister of 
God, who should have warned the wicked to flee from the error of 
his way, but did not. Let Dr. Candlish beware, lest he be found 
among those who prophesied smooth things; who daubed with un- 
tempered mortar; whose eyes were blinded by a gift; who was 
puffed up with pride and self-sufficiency ; who chose rather to exte- 
nuate the crimes of the man-stealer, than seek to deliver the victim 
of his tyranny. Above all, let him beware how he travels eighteen 
hundred years backwards, to find an apology for those, who, living 
amidst the effulgence of gospel day, have wilfully perverted the law 
of the Lord, and turned the pure and holy precepts of Christ and his 
apostles to the maintenance of the system of American slavery. Let 
him remember, while he quotes Christ and Paul, that he will have 
to stand at the judgment-seat of Christ, and have to face that great 
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i who said, “remember them that are in bonds as bound witli 
them. 

There was a time when such arguments as those employed by 
Dr. Candlish did, to some extent, perplex my mind. Thirteen years 
ago, in this and a neighbouring city, I had to contend against them, 
‘when brought forward by a hired apologist of slavery. From that 
period to the present, I have been examining, with an impartial and 
reverential mind, the holy scriptures upon this subject, and I have 
arrived at the conclusion—a conclusion from which I think I can 
never be dislodged—that a greater insult cannot be offered to the 
scriptures, nor a deeper stigma cast upon the character of our blessed 
Saviour and his apostles, nor a greater argument furnished to the 
scoffer and the infidel, than to go to the New Testament to find a 
warrant for acknowledging an American slave-holder as a child of 
God, and a partaker of the spirit of Christ. With all my heart I 
can adopt the language of an eloquent friend in America,* who has 
scattered this bible argument, as it is called, to the winds :-— 

“The spirit of slavery never takes refuge in the bible of its own 
accord. 'The horns of the altar are its last resort. It seizes them, 
if at all, only in desperation—rushing from the terror of the avenger’s 
arm. Like other unclean spirits it hateth the light, neither cometh 
to the light, lest its deeds should be reproved. Goaded to madness 
in its conflicts with common sense, and natural justice, denied all 
quarter, and hunted from every covert, it breaks at last into the sacred 
enclosure, and courses up and down the bible, seeking rest and finding 
none. THE LAW OF LOVE, streaming from every page, flashes around 
it an omnipresent anguish and despair. It shrinks from the hated 
light, and howls under the consuming touch, as the demoniacs recoiled 
from the Son of God and shrieked, ‘Torment us not.’ 

“ At last it slinks among the shadows of the Mosaic system, and 
thinks to burrow out of sight amongst its types and symbols. Vain 
hope! Its asylum is its sepulchre; its city of refuge, the city of 
destruction. It rushes from light into the sun; from heat into de- 
vouring fire; and from the voice of God into the thickest of his 
thunders.” 


MEETING IN THE MUSIC HALL, Tvuesnay, 2, June 1846. 

Mr Grorce Tuompson, on rising, said,—Sir, our special and ex- 
clusive object to-night is to review the late proceedings of the 
General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, in reference to 
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the question of American slavery; and more particularly the ad- 
dresses delivered by certain leading members of that Assembly on 
Saturday last. The question destined to agitate the minds of the 
religious people of this country for some time to come—even as 
long as things remain in their present position—is, “The Free 
Church versus the Law of God and the Rights of Humanity ;” the 
question, whether the Free Church shall preach a pro-slavery or an 
anti-slavery religion to the people of this country? ‘That is the 
question. On Saturday last, we were asked in a tone of priestly 
authority, what business we had to meddle with this question, in 
connexion with the Free Church. It was, it was said, a question of 
inter-communion between church and church; a question of the 
terms of christian fellowship—of ecclesiastical administration—which 
we were neither competent to discuss, nor warranted in discussing. 
My answer is—We should have left the Free Church to itself, if the 
Free Chureh had left slavery alone, in the way of bestowing its 
smiles and commendations on slave-holders; but that church has 
arrested the course of justice; it has taken in, and resolved to 
harbour, the most atrocious criminal on the face of the earth, We 
are in pursuit of that criminal, who is the enemy of the human 
race, and we will not consent that he should find a refuge at. the 
communion table of the Free Church of Scotland. Let the Free 
Church give up this criminal, and our work is done. We say, 
“Had you never sent your delegates to America, or, when they 
were there, had they never gone to the south to fellowship the 
man-stealer, and, by doing so, have cast an impediment in the way 
of the freedom of the slave, we should never have been found in an 
attitude of hostility to the Free Church ; but as you and your dele- 
gates have done this, and are now pleading for the righteousness of 
the act, we are at war—a war which will end only with your entire 
dissolution of the unholy fellowship into which you have entered. 
Sir, in the conduct of this grave controversy, we shall henceforth 
confine ourselves to the acts of the Assembly, and to the speeches of 
those who monopolize to themselves the right of directing and con- 
trolling the acts of that body. We shall leave inferior scribes and 
orators unnoticed. Until the Free Church Assembly shall meet 
again, our work will be to expose, to counteract, and to uproot what 
we believe to be the unscriptural and most pernicious doctrines 
which, within the last four days, have been preached from the high 
places of the Free Church. We will vindicate the rights of man, 
which we conceive have been assailed by the principles recently 
promulgated. We will defend the divine benevolence of the gospel, 
as, we believe, libelled and denied by teachers of theology in the 
Free Church. We will put it to the people of Great Britain, whether 
they will prefer the doctrines of Drs. Candlish and Cunningham— 
that a man may be an innocent slave-holder; or the law of the 
living God, which declares that he who is found with a man in his 
hand shall surely be put to death. This is the work we have to do; 
and it is a work from which we will not shrink—a work in which 
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we will not relax our efforts, till the voice of Scotland, as the voice 
of one man, shall proclaim that the doctrines recently preached, are 
alike contrary to the law and the gospel, are an outrage upon the 
rights of human beings, and an insult to the common sense of the 
community. 

As the leaders in the Free Church have recently been presenting 
to their followers a kind of slavery, and a sort of slave-holder, which 
have no existence, except in the brains of those who for two years 
have been cudgelling their wits to find an excuse for their own dere- 
lictions of duty in the cause of the captive, I will ask your attention 
to a description of slavery, taken from a book which will not be 
accused of containing the extreme and extravagant views of aboli- 
tionists. Here is a volume, entitled The Law of Slavery, compiled 
by a United States councillor, and published at New York and New 
Orleans. What I am about to read, is part of a deliberate judg- 
ment, pronounced by a United States judge in North Carolina, in 
1829, when an appeal case came before him. 


“ THE STATE Versus MANN.* 


“ December 7, 1829, 2 Devereaux’s North Carolina Rep. 263. 

“The defendant was indicted for an assauLt and BATTERY upon 
Lydia, the slave of one Elizabeth Jones. On the trial it appeared 
that the defendant had hired the slave for a year; that during the 
term, the slave had committed some small offence, for which the 
defendant undertook to chastise her; that while in the act of so 
doing, the slave ran off; whereupon the defendant called upon her 
to stop, which being refused, he suor ar and wounpep her. The 
judge in the court below charged the jury, that if they believed the 
punishment inflicted by the defendant was cruel and unwarrantable, 
and disproportionate to the offence committed by the slave, that in 
law the defendant was guilty, as he had only a special property in 
the slave. A verdict was returned for the state, and the defendant 
appealed. 

“ Per Cur. Ruffin, J—A judge cannot but lament when such cases 
as the present are brought into judgment. It is impossible that the 
reasons on which they go can be appreciated, but where institutions 
similar to our own exist, and are thoroughly understood. The strugg/e, 
too, in the judge’s own breast between the feelings of the man and 
the duty of the magistrate, is a severe one, presenting strong tempta- 
tion to put aside such questions, if it be possible. It is useless, how- 
ever, to complain of things inherent in our political state, and it is 
criminal in a court to avoid any responsibility which the laws im- 
pose. With whatever reluctance, therefore, it is done, the court is 
- compelled to express an opinion upon THE EXTENT OF THE DOMINION 
or THE MASTER over the SLAVE in North Carolina. The indict- 


* Taken from “ The Law of Slavery,’ by Jacob D. Wheeler, Esq., Councillor 
at Law, and published at New York and New Orleans, 1837, p. 244. 
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ment charges a battery on Lydia, a slave of Elizabeth Jones. Upon 
the face of the indictment, the case is the same as The State v. Hall, 
2 Hawks’ Rep. 582. No fault is found, then, with the rule adopted, 
nor would be, if it were now open. But it is not open; for the ques- 
tion as it relates to a battery on a slave by a stranger is considered 
as settled by that case. But the evidence makes this a different 
case. Here the slave had been hired by the defendant, and was in 
his possession; and the battery was committed during the period of 
hiring. With the liabilities of the hirer to the general owner, for an 
injury permanently impairing the VALUE of the slave, no rule now 
laid down is intended to interfere. That is left upon the general 
doctrine of bailment. The inquiry here is, whether a crurx and 
UNREASONABLE BATTERY ON @ SLAVE by the HrReER, is indictable. The 
judge below instructed the jury that rr 1s. He seems to have put it 
on the ground, that the defendant had but a special property. Our 
laws uniformly treat the master, or OTHER PERSON having the posses- 
sion and command of the slave, as entitled to the SAME EXTENT of 
authority. The object is the same—the service of the slave; and the 
same powers must be confided. In a criminal proceeding, and indeed 
in reference to all other persons but the general owner, the Airer and 
possessor of the slave, in relation to both rights and duties, is, for the 
time being, the owner. This opinion would, perhaps, dispose of this 
particular case; because the indictment, which charges a battery 
upon the slave of Elizabeth Jones, is not supported by proof of a 
battery upon defendant’s own slave; since different justifications may 
be applicable to the two cases. But upon the general question, whether 
the owner is answerable criminaliter, for a battery upon his own 
slave, or other exercise of authority or force, not forbidden by statute, 
the court entertains but little doubt. That he is so liable, has never 
been decided ; nor, as far as is known, been Aitherto contended, THERE 
HAS BEEN NO PROSECUTION OF THE sorT. ‘The established habits and 
uniform practice of the country in this respect, is the best evidence of 
the portion of power deemed by the whole community requisite to the 
preservation of the master’s dominion. If we thought differently, we 
could not set our notions in array against the judgment of every body 
else, and say that this or that authority may be safely lopped off. 
This has indeed been assimilated at the bar to the other domestic re- 
lations; and arguments drawn from the well established principles, 
which confer and restrain the authority of the parent over the child, 
the tutor over the pupil, the master over the apprentice, have been 
pressed on us. The court does not recognise their application. 
THERE IS NO LIKENESS BETWEEN THE CASES. ‘They are in opposition 
to each other, and there is an impassable gulf between them. The 
difference is that which exists between FREEDOM and sLAVERY,—and 
a greater cannot be imagined. In the one, the end in view is the hap- 
piness of the youth born to equal rights with the governor, on whom 
the duty devolves of training the young to usefulness, in a station 
which he is afterwards to assume among freemen. To such an end, 
and with such a subject, moral and intellectual instruction seems 
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the natural means ; and for the most part they are found to suffice. 
Moderate force is superadded, only to make the others effectual. If 
that fail, it is better to leave the party to his own headstrong pas- 
sions, and the ultimate correction of the law, than to allow it to be 
immoderately inflicted by a private person. With slavery it is far 
otherwise. The end is the profit of the master; nis security, and the 
public safety; the subject (the slave), one poomen in his own person, 
and his posterity, to live wrrnouT KNOWLEDGE, and without the capa- 
city to make any thing his own, and to toil that another may reap 
the fruits. What moral considerations shall be addressed to such a 
being, to convince him, what it is impossible but that the most 
stupid must feel and know can never be true, that ne is thus to 
labour upon a principle of natural duty, or for the sake of his own 
personal happiness. Such services can only be expected from one 
who has no will of his own; who surrenders his will in implicit 
obedience to that of another. Such obedience is the consequence only 
of uncontrolled authority over the body. There is nothing else which 
can operate to produce the effect. Zhe power of the master must be 
ABSOLUTE, to render the submission of the slave perFect. I most 
freely confess my sense of the harshness of this proposition. I feel it as 
deeply as any man can; and as a principle of moral right, every 
person in his retirement must repudiate it. But in the acruaL con- 
dition of things, 1r MusT BE so. There is no remedy. This discipline 
belongs to the state of slavery. They cannot be disunited, without 
abrogating at once the rights of the master, and absolving the slave 
from his subjection. It constitutes the curse of slavery to both the 
bond and the free portions of our population. But it is inherent in 
the relation of master and slave. That there may be particular 
instances of cruelty and deliberate barbarity, where in conscience the 
law might properly interfere, is most probable. 

“The difficulty is, to determine where a court may properly begin. 
Merely in the abstract, it may well be asked, which power of the’ 
master accords with right ? The answer will probably sweep away all 
of them ; but we cannot look at this matter in that light. The truth 
is, that we are forbidden to enter upon a train of general reasoning 
on the subject. Wecannot allow the right of the master to be brought 
into discussion in the courts of justice. The slave, to remain a slave, 
must be made sensible that there is no appeal from his master ; that 
his person is, in no instance, usurped ; but is conferred by the laws 
of man, at least, if not by the law of God. The danger would be 
great, indeed, if the tribunals of justice should be called on to gradu- 
ate the punishment appropriate to every temper, and every dereliction 
of menial duty. No man can anticipate the many and aggravated 
provocations of the master, which the slave would be constantly sti- 
‘mulated, by his own passions, or the instigation of others, to give ; 
or the consequent wrath of the master, prompting him to bloody 
vengeance, upon the turbulent traitor,—a vengeance generally prac- 
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disclaims the power of changing the relation in which these parts 
of our people stand to each other.” 


Here you have a delineation of slavery by the hand of a slave- 
holding judge. This is the condition of every slave in the hands of 
those whom the Free Church has taken into her communion. 
Such is the actual relation subsisting between master and slaye—a 
relation which Dr. Candlish not only says is, in certain circumstances, 
innocent, but which in certain circumstances it would be sin in the 
master to dissolve. I cannot too strongly urge upon you the re- 
membrance of what I have now read. I confess that no document 
I ever perused gave me a more appalling idea of slavery than this 
judicial decision from the lips of a slave-holding judge. This is 
slavery in reality—the slavery upheld by America, and now un- 
happily wedded to the Free Church of Scotland by the bonds of an 
affectionate and christian communion. Judge ye, my intelligent 
and christian friends, whose soul-stirred pleadings with the General 
Assembly have recently been elegantly characterized by Dr. Cand- 
lish as the “ clamours of a mob,” whether we are the enemies of the 
Free Church, because we ask her, in the name of whatever is lovely 
and of good report, to break the bonds which unite her to this almost 
' worse than infernal system. You at least can absolve youzselves 
from this covenant with death, this agreement with hell. Haste, I 
beseech you, to do so. Let not Dr. Candlish, or the Free Church, 
be the link to bind you to a system so truly dreadful as that which 
has been revealed in the case I have disclosed. 

Let me now rapidly sketch the past history of this painful ques- 
tion. The Free Church, emerging from the struggle, looked around 
her for the sympathy and pecuniary aid of other churches. Her 
own adherents came forward, and with a degree of generosity and 
zeal, never exceeded since apostolical days, poured out their wealth 
like water. While the rich gave of their abundance, the poor con- 
tributed.of their poverty, and we were invoked to witness the ad- 
vent of a pure protesting independent church, whose pride and 
glory it should be to bear the name of The People’s Church. Eng- 
land was called upon to help, and England answered to the can 
Ireland was appealed to, and Ireland answered. At length, a depu- 
tation to the United States was determined upon. A word here : 
The leaders in the Free Church knew, or professed to know, the true 
state of the slave-holding churches of that country. Why do I say 
so? Beeause, for ten years they had been holding up those churches 
to the loathing and abhorrence of the christian people of this land. 
Why do I say so? Because, some at least, of these very gentlemen 
invited me to lecture to themselves and to their people on the state 
of those churches, and heard from my lips the very statements I 
have made in your city during the last month. | Because they 
printed, published, and recommended a book which I was the means 
of introducing to their notice, in which the mystery of iniquity was 
revealed, and in which the cure prescribed was peremptory excom- 
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munication, The Scottish Guardian bears witness against them, 
that they were not ignorant. Bourne’s Picture of Slavery, given by 
them to the people of Scotland, bears witness against them. The 
walls and pulpit of the West Church bear witness against them. 
Their own sermons and speeches, for nearly ten years, bear witness 
against them. Well, they sent a deputation to America, and Dr. 
Cunningham was one of them. Did they bear with them a faithful 
deliverance on the subject of slavery? Did they tell the people of 
the southern states what they thought of slavery, and then leave 
them to give, or withhold, as they pleased? Did they say, “ We 
are the very men who have been denouncing you for ten years, and 
not you only, but all who have visited your’shores without lifting 
up a voice against slavery? Did they say, “we are the men who 
have invited George Thompson to lecture in our pulpits, and have 
praised him in our papers, and our magazines, for his fearless exposure 
of your sanctified villanies ?” Did they do or say these things? No; 
they did not. They landed—they thrust aside a calm and christian 
admonition to abstain from fraternizing the man-stealers of America 
—they consented to seal their lips upon the subject of slavery ; and 
they at once rushed to the arms of the men whom they had for ten 
years overwhelmed with the fiercest anathemas. They passed un- 
heeding through the field where the lash of the driver fell on the 
sun-blistered back of helpless woman, and entered the house of the 
slave-holder. They sat in a General Assembly in which they saw 
the question of slavery introduced only to be scouted as unworthy 
of notice. They stood up in that Assembly—amidst the clanking 
chains of three millions of slaves, denied the right of looking into 
the word of God, and doomed to a state of universal concubinage, 
and worse than cimmerian darkness—and there, in that Assembly, 
they asked sympathy with free, sun-lighted, sabbath-blessed, bible- 
reading, church-going Scotland, and were dumb on the subject of 
the abomination of desolation perpetuated by the clerical slave- 
holders to whom they addressed themselves. Tell me, Free Church 
people of Scotland, were you represented and honoured, or were you 
betrayed, in the hour when a deputation, using your name and 
acting on your behalf, thus sold themselves and you for the dollars 
that had been wrung from the enslaved, the imbruted, the unmanned, 
and soul-withered victims—upon whom those delegates cast no eye 
of pity, for whom they had no word of comfort, and to whose callous 
and conscience-seared masters they addressed not a syllable of warn- 
ing or rebuke ? f ; 

Whispers of the doings of the deputation reached this country, 
and certain vigilant friends of the slave in Glasgow (all honour to 
them!) sounded the note of alarm, and said—* Beware lest the trea- 
sury of the Free Church is polluted by the price of blood.” "was 
vain! Money eame over from the southern states, and instead of 
being rejected, it was announced with a flourish of trumpets, as 
the first fruits of a rich harvest from the transatlantic churches. I 
must hasten on. The delegates returned, and it was my misfortune 
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to listen to one of that delegation, Dr. Burns (then of Paisley), who— 
no longer the consistent champion of freedom—had to make the best 
apology he could for the course that had been taken by his brethren. 
This was in 1844. It was then earnestly hoped that, awakened to 
a sense of the sin that had been committed, the Free Church would 
send back the money. Instead of this, however, and for the purpose 
of quieting the consciences and scruples of the people, Dr. Candlish 
prepared and brought forward a report on slavery. And now I beg 
you to mark the progress of events; for we are about to make a dis- 
closure, which, if there be any hatred of deception in the minds of the 
people of this country, will excite universal contempt. A report, I say, 
was brought forward in the Commission of the Assembly in August 
1844, and was unanimously adopted. Let me draw your attention 
to a passage or two in this report, and beg you to mark particularly 
the manner in which American slavery and slave-holding churches 
are spoken of. This is important, as you will presently perceive. 
The report says :-— 


“1. As to the subject of these overtures, the institutior of slavery itself, 
and the continuance or toleration of it in the bosom of a professedly 
christian community, the Committee are assured that but one feeling pre- 
vails among all the members of this church. In its own nature, slavery 
in all its forms is to be regarded as a system of oppression which cannot 
be defended. Natural reason, sound policy, a sense of justice between 
man and man, as well as the whole tenor and spirit of the divine word, 
and especially of the dispensations of the gospel, concur in condemning it ; 
and it is the glory of Christianity, that hitherto, in proportion to its ad- 
vancing and prevailing influence, slavery has been mitigated, relaxed, 
discontinued, and finally extirpated and abolished. Itis therefore with the 
deepest pain that everyrightly constituted christian mind must contemplate 
the continued and tolerated existence of slavery in the United States of 
America; and, apart from the feelings which cannot but be called forth 
by the mere fact of this practice of slavery being allowed, in a country 
making her just boast of the maintenance of equal liberties and equal 
rights, there are aggravations apparently in the American usage, particu- 
larly in the provisions made for the keeping up of the supply of slaves, in 
the obstacles interposed to their moral and religious education, and in the 
laws applicable to the protection of the rights of masters, which must 
characterize American slavery as one of the most deplorable forms of that 
evil, peculiarly calling for the exertions of a sound christian philanthropy 
in regard to it. 

“2, While these are the sentiments which, as the Committe are as- 
sured, universally prevail in this church in reference to the institution in 
question, it is right that it should be borne in mind that the responsibility 
of it cannot be regarded as lying exclusively at the door of the American 
states, but must to a large extent be shared by our own country. The 
recollection of our own colonial slavery, with its African slave trade, is 
too recent; and the facts which connect American slavery in some of its 
worst features, with British customs and laws, in use before these states 
became independent, are too palpable to admit anything like self-com- 
placency in such a case as the present. At the same time, while taking 
to this country its full share of blame in the matter, it is not unreason- 
able to point to the better example which it has at last been enabled to 
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set, and the encouragement which the success attending it holds out to 
other free countries to follow the example. 

“ 3. Holding these views respecting the system of slavery in itself, and 
as it is said to prevail in America, the Committee cannot but consider it 
the duty of christian churches, as such, to set themselves against its mani- 
fold abuses, and to aim decidedly at its abolition; nor can they conceive 
of christian churches giving their sanction to this institution, without a 
painful apprehension of the responsibility which they must in that case 
incur, in reference to the laws which regulate it, and the calamities which 
' flow from it. While expressing generally this conviction, the Committee 
at the same time feel, that it is not for this church to decide peremptorily 
what ought to be regarded as the particular course of duty to be imme- 
diately and universally adopted in the circumstance in which the Ameri- 
can churches are placed. As yet, this church is in possession of far too 
scanty information, and has had by far too little communication with the 
American churches on the subject, to be able, or to be entitled, to pro- 
nounce upon the details of what must be admitted to be a difficult prac- 
tical question.” 


The entire tone and spirit of the report are in keeping with this 
extract. I think you will admit that it was scarcely possible to 
write on the subject, and say anything less severe or less offensive. | 
All is gentleness, allowance, and diffidence. In fact, there is as 
much of apology as reproof in this document ; and the Assembly even 
volunteers to take a large share of the responsibility, and appropriate 
it in this country. Such was the report of 1844. It did not, how- 
ever, extinguish the agitation of the question. The money still 
remained in the coffers of the Sustentation Fund, and all the people 
wisely judged, that no blessing could accompany a remonstrance 
against slavery, however faithful, while the profits of the system 
remained in the hands of the remonstrants. They therefore said, “ Be 
consistent; give the best of all proofs—the only genuine proof—of 
your hatred of slavery, by sending back the unhallowed fruits of the 
system, which in an evil day you have permitted to come into your 
sanctuary.” This was the cry, until the Assembly of 1845 met. 
In the meantime it was judged expedient by the leaders of the Free 
Church that something more should be done, especially as some stir 
had been made in the Presbytery of Edinburgh, and the Moderator 
himself had asked the startling question :—* Have we separated 
from our moderate brethren to form alliance with man-stealers ?” 
In these circumstances, another report was drawn up, bearing the 
most indubitable marks of its paternity. It was presented on the 
2d of June, 1845, and unanimously adopted. Let me now draw 
your attention to this document, that you may contrast Its tone and 
language with the first, I have already freely expressed my opinion 
respecting it; and have exposed its sophistry and radical unsound- 
ness. I only allude to it now, that you may understand the nature 
of the imposition (for I can call it by no milder name) which has 
been practised upon the Free Church of Scotland, and the people 
of this country generally. Keeping in mind the terms of the 
former report, listen to the language of this, and contrast the two 
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in your own minds. Slavery is now spoken of in the following 
way :— 

“ There is no question here as to the heinous sin involved in the insti- 
tution of American slavery ; nor can there be any terms too strong to be 
employed in pointing out the national guilt which attaches to the con- 
tinuance of that accursed system, and the national judgments which, 
under the government of a righteous God, may be expected to mark the 
Divine displeasure against it. Neither can there be any doubt as to the 
duty incumbent upon all American Christians to exert themselves to the 
utmost, in every competent way, for the purpose of having it abolished, 
The only difference of opinion that can exist among the members of this 
church respects the duty of the churches in America, as churches, who 
are called to deal partially with the evils of slavery, when it forms part of 
the social system in the community in which they are placed. Even as 
to this matter, it is believed that the difference is more apparent than 
real. Without being prepared to adopt the principle, that, in the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed, the churches in America ought to 
consider slave-holding as per se an insuperable barrier to the way of en- 
joying christian privileges, or an offence to be visited with excommunica- 
tion, all must agree in holding, that whatever rights the civil law of the 
land may give a master over his slaves, as chattels personal, it cannot but 
be sin of the deepest dye in him to regard or to treat them as ‘such; and 
whosoever commits that sin in any sense, or deals otherwise with his 
slaves than as a christian ought to deal with his fellow-men, whatever 
power the law may give him over them, ought to be held disqualified for 
christian communion. Further, it must be the opinion of all, that it is 
the duty of Christians, when they find themselves, unhappily, in the pre- 
dicament of slave-holders, to aim, as far as it may be practicable, at the 
manumission of their slaves; and, where that cannot be accomplished, to 
secure them in the enjoyment of the domestic relations, and of the means 
of religious training and education; and all conduct of a contrary ten- 
dency, if persevered in, ought to be visited with the highest ecclesiastical 
censure in every church of Christ.” 


Here we have the words, “heinous sin,” “ accursed system,” “ na- 
tional judgments,” divine displeasure,” and the “ highest ecclesiasti- 
cal censure,” spoken of. We have also the right of property, when 
claimed and exercised to the injury of the slave, described as “ a sin 
of the deepest dye.” We have, too, an explicit statement of what 
the General Assembly conceives to be the duty of the master, and 
also the duty of the church, on this important question. This deli- 
verance, though it does not strike at the root of the iniquity, by 
declaring the relation, under all circumstances, sinful, is a decided 
improvement on the former one. The ground is narrowed; slavery 
is more accurately described; and there is much more room for 
exercising discipline under this, than under the previous report. 
Well, no sooner was this out, than the shout was raised, “ Surely 
this will satisfy those who call upon us to deal faithfully with 
our brethren in America. What chureh has ever before said any- 
thing like this? We are the first among all the churches to come 
out and speak of slavery in this way.” I need not attempt to 
prove to you that this deliverance has been held up by every Free 
Church organ, by ey ery pamphleteer, and by every tractarian, as a 
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model of plain dealing, and fearless rebuke. ‘“ Wait,” has been the 
language, “ and see how this deliverance is received.” The people 
of the Free Church thought it was in America ten or eleven months 
ago. I thought it was there, and spoke of it as there, and ventured 
to predict the manner in which its doctrines and denunciations would 
be regarded. Now for the facts of the case. To the utter astonish- 
ment of all but the select few who are permitted to share in the 
counsels and plans of Dr. Candlish, that gentleman rose on Saturday, 
and informed the revered fathers and brethren that that report had 
never been sent. Hear what he says (I quote from the Witness):— . 


“ The Assembly are aware that the Assembly of 1845 also approved of 
a report upon this subject. I am not aware that that report, approved 
of by the Assembly of 1845, has yet been transmitted to the Presbyterian 
Church of America. I do not know that it was the mind of the Assembly 
that it should be transmitted. It was simply a report relative to the 
principles on which we should conduct our intercourse with that church. 
It was nothing more. It was rather a report for our own guidance, than 
to be communicated to other parties—it was a report to bring out the 
principles which it appeared to the Assembly of 1545 ought to regulate 
our intercourse with churches situated like the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States of America.” 


Mark, I beseech you, the frankness and blunt honesty of Dr. 
Candlish. The Assembly was “aware” that the report was adopted. 
To be sure they were, and thought it had been for a year among 
the churches of America. Poor deluded mortals! The Free Church 
papers of Scotland and Ireland were “ aware,” and they, too, quoted 
it as a document doing at the time its salutary work in America. 
All the country was “aware,”.and were commending or censuring 
it, according as they approved or disapproved its principles and its 
doctrines. The Anti-Slavery Committee in London were “ aware,” 
and took the trouble to write a protest against its shortcomings, in 
order to furnish an antidote to the mischief it might do in America. 
Poor hoodwinked mortals, all 


‘« Led by the nose as asses are.” 


“T am not aware,” says the doctor, “ that that report has yet been 
transmitted.” That is to say (but the doctor has a way of his own), 
[know it has never been sent. I took good care ofthat. You, good 
easy souls, went home to tell your wives and congregations what 
ereat things you had done in the way of reproving your erring 
brothers across the water; and while you were dreaming of their 
sorrow, their repentance, and their reformation—or of their displea- 
sure, their obstinacy, and their indignation—the report was quietly 
- slumbering in my desk, never having smelt the sea air, or taken the 
first step towards the land of those whom you intended it should be 
the instrument of saving from sin, from guilt, and from danger. “ It 
was only a report for our own guidance ; nothing more.” How cool 
—how refreshing! At the end of twelve months, Dr. Candlish tells 
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his wondering fellows, that their solemn deliverance on slavery was 
only for their own guidance. They are told what slavery is, and of 
“national judgments” and “ Divine displeasure,” and how they 
should deal with slave-holders, and upon whom they should inflict 
censure. These good country ministers—preaching to the farmers, 
and women, and hinds of Scotland, are told these things for their 
“ vuidance ;” as they are likely to have difficult. cases of slave-hold- 
ing coming before their sessions and presbyteries; or, to use the 
language of the report, that they may know how to regulate their 
intercourse with America. Be it so. The report of 1844 went out 
full of sweet words and offers of affection; then comes this private 
report for the guidance of the Assembly ; and then, when another 
report goes to America, and the brethren ask, “ Whence comes this 
change in your tone?” Dr. Candlish will turn round and say, “ Oh, 
in 1845, we adopted a report for our own guidance ; but deemed it 
as well, or better, not to let you know anything about it.” People 
of Scotland, are your eyes open yet? If not, wait but a while, and, 
if I do not much mistake, you will soon witness many more things 
of the same sort. Take one more specimen. We were told on 
Saturday, that an answer had been received from America to 
the report of 1844; that it was received twelve months ago, 
addressed to the Rev. Henry Grey, and through him to the Assembly, 
Did it reach the Assembly, whose property it exclusively was? No; 
it reached Dr. Candlish, and has got no further. It has to be replied 
to, but the Assembly are to have no part in that matter. The letter 
from America is never read. Dr. Candlish utters some obscure hints 
about it not being just what it ought to be. He then condescends 
to impart a hint or two, as to the answer he is thinking of return- 
ing; but he must have time to prepare it, because “zt plainly must 
be done with a little circumlocution.” Yes, these are his words—a /eetle 
circumlocution ; and “ therefore it will take some pains.” And this 
is the freedom of the members of the /7ee Church of Scotland ! 
They are cajoled in regard to the deliverance of 1845—they are not 
allowed to see the letter from America in reply to their report of 
1844, and are told to leave the answer in the hands of Dr. Candlish, 
that he may take pains to do it with a little circumlocution. I 
should like to see a slave-holding minister in America, when he is 
reading this part of the Doctor’s speech—telling him to prepare for 
a “little circumlocution,” and the “ uswal phraseology of friendly in- 
tercourse.” What was the result of all that was said in the As- 
sembly on Saturday? A vote, or rather a silent agreement, to 
leave the whole matter in the hands of Drs. Candlish and Cunning- 
ham. The slavery of three millions of human beings—the character 
and duty of the American churches—the honour, consistency, and 
purity of the Free Church of Scotland—the nature and requirements 
of the law of God—and the spirit and precepts of the gospel—these 
were the questions involved; and Drs. Cunningham and Candlish 
having spoken, and poured their indignation upon us, and _ their 
ridicule on Mr Macbeth, the venerable Assembly said Amen to the 
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doctrines of their leaders ; but found not a word to say in behalf 
of their libelled Christianity, or the claims of God’s poor and suffer- 
ing children, Alas for the bondmen of America! 


“Yet, yet, degraded men! the expected day 
That breaks your bitter cup, is far away ; 
Trade, wealth, and fashion, ask you still to bleed, 
And holy men give scripture for the deed.” 


Time will not permit me, to-night, to do more than very briefly and 
cursorily notice one or two points in Saturday’s proceedings. We 
are told by Dr. Candlish that the venerable Clarkson was opposed 
to us, and that Dr. Andrew Thomson, if living, would have been. 
Mr Macbeth came to the rescue of Clarkson, by saying that he had 
received a letter from him, fully approving of the pamphlet which he 
(Mr Macbeth) had written, to show the guilt of the connexion sub- 
sisting between the Free Church and slavery. In justice to the late 
Andrew Thomson, and to show the estimation in which he held 
such theologians as the present rulers in the Free Church, I will 
read a portion of a note, appended to one of his sermons—a sermon 
entitled “ Slavery not sanctioned but condemned by Christianity.” I 
can fancy he had certain incipient doctors in his mind’s eye when 
he penned the following words :— 





“ In maintaining the propriety and justice of such a measure, I will 
not enter the lists with men who, professing to be more enlightened than 
their fellows on all points of theology, and dogmatising with more than 
the confidence of apostles, can bravely defend slavery as a right thing— 
not to be condemned and abolished—but rather to be tolerated, counte- 
nanced, continued—merely because they are pleased to call it a type of 
the subjection which is due to Christ from his people, and as a great 
ordinance of God for preaching that subjection to the church. I will not 
argue with men, however eloquent and however good, who will palm upon 
me such an absurd and unscriptural dictum, and because I refuse to take 
it as gospel, on authority no better than human, will denounce me as one 
of those who are ‘in a state of profound ignorance and rebellious feeling.’ 
I will not argue with men who can gravely and dictatorially speak of a 
slave-holder ‘as the standing type over all the world of Christ, the Lord 
both of the election and the reprobation,’ and of the poor slaves, as stand- 
ing types over all the world of the reprobation, while those who serve the 
same master but are free, are standing types of the election. I will not, 
I cannot argue with men who can indulge in such raving ; and not only 
demand a hearing for it, as if it were sober sense, but insist upon our 
unreserved adoption of it, under the penalty of being found utterly un- 
acquainted with the bible, and guilty of joining in insurrection against 
God. Rather than argue with such men, I would encounter the most 
bigotted slave-driver in the West Indies, who founds not his creed upon 
his own infallible interpretation of the infallible oracles of Divine mercy, 
but upon views which faith in these oracles may at once and altogether 
subvert, or which may undergo a beneficial change by deeper considera- 
tion and more lengthened experience. With neither class, however, 
would I be very willing to engage in dispute, seeing that with neither 
would it be easy to agree in any common ground where we might stand 
and reason; or, rather, seeing that they and I differ toto clo as to the 
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essential nature and demerit of slavery. I am to be understood as pro- 
ceeding on the principle contended for in the discourse to which this note 
is affixed; namely, that slavery is condemned by religion, or in other 
words, is immoral ; and upon that principle I plead for the immediate and 
total abolition of slavery.” 


I cannot resist an impulse to read to you some observations of 
Mr Clarkson on a pamphlet by Dr. Chalmers, entitled, “A Few 
Thoughts on the Abolition of Colonial Slavery,” published in 1826. 
When I was last in Edinburgh, I deemed it my duty to express my 
opinion of the scheme recommended by Dr. Chalmers in his pamphlet 
in 1826, and now recommended to the attention of the people of the 
United States. I was not at that time aware of the existence of the 
letter from which I now make the following extract :— 


“ Playford Hall, 24th April, 1826.— Objectionable as his (Dr. Chalmers’s) 
recommendations are, his name and character might have procured atten- 
tion to them from the world. I am myself personally acquainted with 
Dr. Chalmers, and have always esteemed his talents and reputation, and 
indeed have looked upon him as an extraordinary man, whose penetra- 
tion could dive deep into intricate subjects, and whose fixed principles of 
religion would insure a virtuous result. Hence it is with entire astonish- _ 
ment that I have read his plan, as developed by you in the two Glasgow 
newspapers now in my hands. How he could suffer himself to be talked 
over, or his good sense to be imposed upon, by his friend, the planter. I 
am at a loss to conceive, but still more am I surprised, still more am I at 
a loss to imagine, how he, a professor of morality, and esteemed as a just 
man throughout the kingdom, should, when compensation was suggested 
to his mind, have thought of applying it to the master only, and have 
wholly forgotten the slave. When good men think of compensation, at 
least such as I know, they usually think of the slave, and nothing of the 
master. For what, they would say, are you to compensate him for? 
Are you to compensate him for the crimes committed unblushingly 
against a portion of his innocent fellow-creatures for years ? for tyranny 
and bloodshed, &c. &c.? Let it not be forgotten that these very men, 
the planters, to whom the compensation is to be made, according to Dr. 
Chalmers, would, had they lived in the time of Moses, and under the 
Jewish theocracy, have been put to death. Not only was the man-stealer 
to suffer, but he in whose hands the stolen man was found,—the receiver 
of the stolen goods; which is precisely the situation in which our planters 
stand, according to an unbiassed morality, notwithstanding that the 
British Parliament authorised the slave trade ; for the British Parliament 
had no more right to give Englishmen leave to plunder the coast of 
Africa of its inhabitants, than the French legislature have to give to 
Frenchmen permission to go to trade for human bodies on the coast of 
Cornwall or Devonshire, or on the banks of your river, the Clyde.” 


I have reason to know that Mr Clarkson does not feel less ab- 
horrence for the man-stealers of America than he did twenty years 
ago for the man-stealers of the West Indies. If Dr. Candlish differs 
from me, let him write to Mr Clarkson and learn his mind. 

“The slave-holders of primitive times were admitted by the 
apostles to the table of the Lord, and to all the privileges and ordi- 
nances of the christian religion.” This is the dictum of the learned 
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professor who fills the theological chair in the Free Church college 
and to whom Scotland looks for future ministers of the gospel ! 
Slave-holders, therefore, may be good Christians! Certainly, says 
Dr. Cunningham, for Philemon was a slave-holder, and the dear 
friend of the apostle Paul. You have but to preach this doctrine 
Dr. C., and as fast as you lose Scotch students, I may promise you 
that the planters of America will send their sons to supply their 
places. I will not stay to combat his assertion; but admitting 
that there were slave-holders in the christian churches, how will 
Dr. Cunningham reconcile the fact, that Christianity swept away 
slavery from the face of western Europe, with the fact that slavery 
in America has grown up under the shadow and sanction of Chris- 
tianity, and now leans upon it for its chief support ? How comes it 
that in the one case it extirpated slavery, and in the other has 
sanctioned and supported it? I will answer that question. In the 
one case, Christianity was preached and applied by Paul and his 
successors ; and in the other, has been perverted, and then preached 
by such theologians as Dr. Cunningham. Let the Christianity Dr. 
Cunningham preaches prevail, and the crack of the slave-whip and 
the rattle of the chain will be heard till the archangel’s trump shall 
sound. 

A word about the money-taking business. “ We do right,” say 
the learned doctors, “to take the money of slave-holders ;” “ and we 
mean to keep it,’ says Mr Begg. Well, let us see what their pre- 
decessors in the ministry used to do. Let us turn to a book cailed 
nee Apostolical Constitution,” (book iv. chap. 6.) What do we 
read :— 


“Tt behoves a bishop to know whose gifts he ought to receive, and whose 
he ought not. Hucksters who bring a gift are to be shunned. Whore- 
mongers are to be avoided, robbers, and covetous persons, and adulterers ; 
for the sacrifices of such are abominable tothe Lord. But also those who 
afflict the widow, and oppress the orphan, and fill the prisons with the 
innocent; as well as those who use their own domestics badly, whether by 
whipping or starving, or hard service ; those also who lay waste cities. 
Let such be shunned by thee, O bishop, their offerings are polluted.” 


I think it would be very hard to prove, in the face of a law like 
this, that a bishop might take money from such a man as an Ame- 
rican slave-holder. Now, if the Free Church leaders have any re- 
spect for apostolical laws and constitutions, they will, when they 
read this passage, confess that they have polluted the treasury of 
the Lord, and lose no time in sending back the money. Again, I find - 
Cyprian, the Bishop of Alexandria, making a collection in his church, 
and sending a deputation to another christian church in the metro- 
polis of North Africa, to collect money there for the purpose of ran- 
soming from bondage a large number of Numidian captives ; and t 
can scarcely suppose that while he was doing this he was sitting 
down with slave-holders at the Lord’s table. I think you will agree 
with me that the Scottish deputation went upon a very different 
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mission, and acted in a very different manner. They left the slave 
unheeded in his bonds, his i ignorance, and his blood, and took the 
moriey of his tyrant master to instruct the poor benighted heathen 
of Scotland. I find, however, that numbers of the Free Church have, 
in times past, been rather particular, and have not acted upon the 
advice of the Dundee Warder, to take money from all quarters, ask- 
ing no questions for conscience sake. If I am not mistaken, they 
were once offered a portion of the proceeds of a ball towards the sup- 
port of their Gaelic schools, and refused it, choosing rather that the 
heads of the Highlanders. should go unfurnished, than that they 
should be instructed by means so improperly raised. This was in- 
deed high-toned morality. To get money by dancing was wrong; 
but to take it from slave-holders is now declared right. Dancing is 
a profane practice ; but slave-holding ?—why, that is a very primi- 
tive and apostolical practice, and we should be wise above what is 
written if we were to refuse it—nay, we should do wrong if we did 
not send to ask it. Once more, if I mistake not, Dr. Candlish him- 
self has, in times past, been a great stickler for non-communion. I 
think he has gone farther than any modern abolitionist would go. 
I think he once said to those who were learning from his lips— 
“ Better abstain from going to church altogether, when you have no 
free Church to attend.” I should not be surprised were this lesson 
to be practised in another way, especially if Dr. Candlish and his col- 
leagues should continue to preach such doctrines as they recently 
held forth at Cannonmills Hall. Let him beware, or the people may 
begin to say with the poet :— ‘3 


‘“‘ Woe to the priesthood—woe 
To those whose hire is with the price of blood— 
Perverting, darkening, changing as they go 
The searching tr uths of God! 
Who turn 
Judgment aside, and rob the Holy Book 
Of those high words of truth which search and burn 
In warning and rebuke.” 


One word more before we part. Be prepared for another juggle— 
for some new move upon the chess-board—for some deep-planned 
expedient, to avert the just demand of a people, whose moral:and 
religious sense has been outraged by. the confederacy into which 
certain persons have entered with the enslavers of God’s children. 
Learn wisdom from the struggles and triumphs which you have 
witnessed around you. Don’t give up your battle cry—* Send back 
the money.” Don’t compromise the principle— No union with 
slave-holders.” Don’t be diverted from the steady pursuit of your 
object. Let no “red herring” lead you astray. If they talk of 
difficulties, leave those to get out of them who, with their eyes open, 
got into them. If they talk of danger, talk you of the dan- 
ger of doing wrong; of being found in the company of slave-holders ; 
and say, resolutely, that if ‘they will not rid you of such company, 
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you must rid yourselves, and leave them alone with the companions 
they have chosen, and are resolved to retain. Oh, I conjure you, 
by whatever is sacred, and moving, and pitiful, forsake this unholy 
alliance, and cast in your lot with the perishing slave! I would 
entreat you, in the name of three millions of darkened and degraded 
outcasts from the family of man—by the blackness and horrors of 
that heathenism into which slavery has plunged these helpless vic- 
tims of avarice and lust of dominion—by the blood of a martyred 
Lovejoy, and the cold corpse of a beloved Torry—by the tears of 
mourning widows and fatherless children—by your jealousy for the 
character and usefulness of Scotland’s Free but erring Church—by 
the majesty of that Divine law, which slavery seeks to trample in 
the dust—and by the blessings of that gospel which slavery inter- 
cepts between heaven and the souls of men—gird on the armour for 
this fight, stand firm, quit yourselves like men. Fling away the 
already cast-off dogmas of the worst pro-slavery men in America. 
Don’t let them find a last hiding-place in Scotland. Receive into 
your souls the heaven-born and world-saving truths of God’s word, 
and give them fair play. You will then be proof against the miser- 
able slavery-supporting logie of those who would mislead you. 
Above all, identify yourself with the slave. See with his eyes, hear 
with his ears; if it is possible get into his heart, and realize his 
emotions. Remember he is your brother, and the man who would 
enslave him would enslave you. 


“ Children are we all 
Of one great Father, in whatever clime 
His Providence hath cast the seed of life ; 
All tongues, all colours—neither after death 
Shall we be sorted into languages 
3 And tints—white, black and tawny, Greek and Goth, 
Northmen, and offspring of hot Africa ; ‘ 
The all-seeing Father—He in whom we live and move, 
He, the indifferent judge of all—regards 
Nations, and hues, and dialects alike; 
According to their works shall they be judged, 
When even-handed justice in the scale 
Their good and evil weighs.” 


Lhave done. This vast assembly is a proof of the growing. interest 
in this question; your applause is a proof of the sympathy you feel 
with those who address you; and your known earnestness in the 
prosecution of every cause in which you heartily embark, is the 
pledge that in this cause you will never draw back, until, in union 
with the wise, the good, the free throughout your land, you have 
constrained the recipients of the wages of unrighteousness to SEND 
BACK THE MONEY. 
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Tue Rey. Henry C. Wricut, from America, fose and said,— 
Before me are the speeches of Messrs Candlish and Cunningham, 
delivered in the Free Church Assembly, on Saturday, May 30. I 
have read them attentively, and find them characterized by certain 
striking peculiarities. 

In the first place, they tell us, in language not to be mistaken, 
where are the sympathies of the speakers. They are not with the 
slaves, nor with the abolitionists, but with the slave-holders. In- 
stead of feeling for those in bonds as bound with them, they feel for 
the oppressors as sharing their anxieties and their gains; and, in- 
stead of making the sighs, the tears, the stripes, and the sorrows of 
the slaves their own, they enter with zeal into the feelings, trials, 
hopes, and sympathies of the slave-holders. Scarce one allusion do 
they make to the position of the slave, except to deny that it is 
what it has been represented to be by the abolitionists. Not an 
allusion is made to the fact that the slave is a chattel, and subjected, 
like a beast of burden, to a// the liabilities of the chattel principle ; 
not an effort is made by these leaders of the Free Church to depict 
the mental, social, and spiritual degradation of the slaves, to excite 
the sympathies of their adherents in their behalf; but all their elo- 
quence, their logic, their metaphysics, and theology, are exhausted in 
depicting the “unhappy predicament” into which the slave-holders 
have fallen, and lead the people to pity them as the victims of some 
irresistible providence of God. The tone of these speeches declares 
that the object of Messrs Candlish and Cunningham is, not to rescue 
the slaves from the iron despotism of their oppressors, but to shield 
the slave-holders from the indignation of the world, which the abo- 
litionists are bringing down upon them. ‘Their spite and indignation 
are all poured out upon abolitionists; their love and fellow feeling 
all lavished upon the man-stealers. 

Again, Drs. Candlish and Cunningham persist in using the phrase 
American Church, instead of slave-holding churches, or churches com- 
posed wholly or in part of slave-holders. We charge them with an 
alliance with man-stealers, and with churches composed in part of 
man-stealers, and in answer they talk about American churches. 
We distinctly charge them with sitting down at the Lord’s table with 
slave-breeders and slave-traders, and with holding up man-stealers 
as living epistles for Christ; and in answer they give us a long 
flourish about a “ friendly correspondence with sister churches in 
America.” Why this attempt to stave off the only question at issue ? 
Why seek to cajole the people by words without knowledge? Why 
not meet the question, and give reasons why they adopt the prin- 
ciple of christian communion with man-stealers? But they find it 
answers their purpose better to shirk this question, and talk about a 
fraternity with “churches which exist in a country where slavery 
happens to prevail.” 

Again, These leaders of the Free Church are determined, with a 
bold and brazen face to deny the facts which are adduced touching the 
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present condition of the slaves, and the fraud and injustice of the 
slave-holder. We state certain facts, as well known and established 
as is the existence of the city of New York. These facts are denied, 
or treated with contempt. Dr. Candlish says :— 


“ T may say, in passing, that we are apt sometimes to conceive of the 
Presbyterian Church of America, as if, throughout the length and 
breadth of it, over the whole surface, and in all its congregations, it was 
so mixed up with this system of slavery, that really it had nothing else 
to do, and could attend to nothing else. Now, that is not the fact. The 
Presbyterian Church of America is the church both of the northern and 
southern states. It is only, as it were, in a small portion of it compara- 
tively that it comes in contact with the system of slavery. It is a church 
embracing the whole of the United States of America ; but it is only, I re- 
peat, in a small portion of it that it comes in contact with the system of 
slavery. Ido not mean to say that this exempts it from the duty of 
dealing with the system as it exists, and dealing with it faithfully ; but 
what I mean to say is, that it is right that we should understand that its 
relation to that question is somewhat similar to the relations in which 
this church might stand to an alleged abuse said to be prevalent in some 
one portion or corner of our land. It is of importance that this should 
be borne in mind, for I think that many in this country who have béen 
led away on this matter, seem to have forgotten it. Most undoubtedly, 
if we should have met with a grievance, or an abuse, or a sin, alleged to 
prevail in a certain small portion of our church and our country, we 
would be bound to deal with it, and to deal with it firmly and faith- 
fully.” 


Here, in scornful defiance of facts attested by the history of the 
American nation for fifty years, Dr. Candlish would produce the 
impression, that slavery has little to do with the Presbyterian Church, 
and is confined to a little corner of the country, and having little in- 
‘ fluence over its political, religious, and social condition. 

- Including Texas, there are twenty-nine states in the American 
Union: fifteen slave states, and fourteen non-slave states. In six 
of the non-slave states, Presbyterianism is scarcely known, 7@. ¢. in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut. It prevails extensively in the following free states, 7. e. (I 
give the name of the states, and the extent, in square miles, of the 
territory of each) New York, 46,200; New Jersey, 6,900; Pennsyl- 
vania, 43,960; Ohio, 38,850; Indiana, 34,800 ; Illinois, 59,130; 
Michigan, about 40,000; Iowa, about 50,000. Thus giving a fraction 
over 300,000 square miles of free territory in which Presbyterianism 
exists. The following are the slave states in which that church is 
the great bulwark of slavery :—Delaware, 2,068 ; Maryland, 10,829 ; 
Virginia, 64,000; North Carolina, 43,802; South Carolina, 30,080 ; 
Georgia, 58,200; Alabama, 50,875 ; Mississippi, 45,375 ; Louisiana, 
48,000; Tennessee, 44,720; Kentucky, 39,015; Missouri, 60,384; 
Arkansas, 100,000; Florida, 57,750. Over all this vast territory 
are scattered Presbyterian churches—a territory of 700,000 square 
miles, and every one of these churches is composed wholly, or in 
part, of slave-breeders and slave-holders, and all of them are repre- 
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sented in the General Assembly. Then, there is the recently an- 
nexed territory of ‘Texas, containing over 300,000 square miles, all 
consecrated to slavery, and in which Presbyterian churches are 
being planted, to give sanctity and support. to slave-holders. Here 
are 1,000,000 of square miles devoted to slavery and the slave trade ? 
yet Dr. Candlish dogmatically and with cool effrontery asserts that 
slavery is confined to a small corner! 

Then he coolly assures us that it has but little influence!! The. 
constitution of the national government, by an express article (Art. L 
sect ii., clause 3), invests all slave-holders with political power and 
influence, in proportion to the number of their slaves; and by the 
power conferred by this clause, slave-holders have controlled the 
government, in all its functions, from the time of its formation in 
1787. Asan illustration :—ihe government, out of about sixty years 
of its existence, has been administered forty-six years by slave- 
holding presidents. At this moment, the ambassadors to foreign 
courts, the world over, are, with one or two exceptions, slave~holders. 
Fifty years ago, there were but about 300,000 slaves in the nation, 
now there are 3,000,000; and it is calculated that, in fifty years 
more, there will be 20, 000, 000. Half acentury ago, slavery covered 
a territory of 210, 000 square miles, now it covers 1,000,000. Yet 
Dr... Candlish coolly tells the people of Scotland, that slavery in 
America exists only in a little corner, and has but ‘little influence! 

Twenty years ago, Santa Anna abolished slavery in Mexico. 
Slavery in the United States has dragged that nation into a war 
with Mexico, solely with a view to re-establish it where the humanity 
of the Mexican government had abolished it. It will not be long 
before the empire of Mexico will be added to that slave-breeding re- 
public as a slave state, unless a kind providence interposes to check 
the rapacity of American slave-holders. 

Hear the testimony of John Quincy Adams, touching the extent 
and power of slavery over the political and social affairs of America. 
From its foundation to the present hour, as president, secretary, am- 
bassador,‘or legislator, he has been engaged in acentin tere that 
government. He says :— 


“ All political power in the states is absorbed and engrossed by the 
owners of slaves, and the overruling policy of the states is shaped to 
strengthen and consolidate their dominion. The legislative, judicial, and 
executive authorities are all in their hands—the preservation, propaga-~ 
tion, and perpetuation of the black code of slavery—every law ‘of the le- 
gislative becomes a link in the chain of the slave—every executive act a _ 
rivet to his hapless fate—every judicial decision a perversion of the human 
intellect to the justification of wrong. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial majority, in the 
slave representation, over that of the free people in the American Con- 
gress, and thereby make the preservation, propagation, and perpetuation 
of slavery the vital and animating spirit of the national government.” 

*« Every department of the government of this nation is tainted at its 
source by the gangrene of slavery.” ‘“ The suppression of the African 
slave-trade as piracy, upon pain of death, by securing the benefit of a 
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monopoly to the virtwous slave-holders of the ancient dominion (Virginia), 
has turned her heroic tyrannicides into a community of slave-breeders for 
sale, and converted the land of Washington and Jefferson into a great 
barracoon—a cattle-show of human beings—an emporium of which the 
staple article of merchandise are the flesh and blood, the bones and 
sinews of immortal man.” “It (the Constitution) is saturated with the 
infection of slavery, which no fumigation could purify, no quarantine 
could extinguish. The deadly venom of slavery was infused into the 
constitution of freedom.” “ Slave-holding, slave-breeding, and slave- 
trading have formed the whole foundation of the policy of Federal Govern- 
ment.” 


- 


Such is the testimony of the oldest and most experienced politician 
in the nation, yet the dictators of the Free Church affirm that slavery 
in that nation is quite a corner affair! 

In 1794, the General Assembly, in America, adopted, as an article 
of their discipline, that “all who are, in any way, concerned in bringing 
any of the human race into slavery, or in retaining them in it, all 
who keep, sell, or buy slaves, are man-stealers, guilty of the highest 
kind of theft, and sinners of the first rank.” In 1816, these man- 
stealers had so increased in number and influence in that Assembly, 
that they caused that body to blot out this testimony against slave- 
holders. Since that time, that Assembly has been entirely under 
the control of these “sinners of the first rank.” The Free Church de- 
putation sat down at the Lord’s table with these man-stealers, and 
did not rebuke them for their sin. Three millions of slaves had 
fallen among thieves, and were stripped and wounded, and the depu- 
tation saw them, and passed by on the other side. Every year 
about jifty man-stealers sit, as /eading members, in the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in America. These Presbyterian 
elders, ministers, and doctors of divinity are known to traffic in 
slaves and the souls of men, and to breed human beings for the 
market, as farmers breed horses and cattle. They are known to 
herd men and women together in concubinage ; to inflict severest 
punishments on them for learning to read the inspired record of their 
Father’s will; and compel their slaves to grope their way into eter- 
nity in all the pollutions and degradation of heathenism. — There is 
scarce a Presbyterian church in the nation in which there is not the 
“ Negro Pew ;” not one where the coloured man can sit with the 
white man, before the altar of his God. There is not a Presbyterian 
school, or college, or seminary, in the nation, where the coloured man 
can be received on equal terms with the white. Presbyterians, all 
over the fourteen slave states, have been first and foremost in their 
attempts to pervert Christianity to the support of slavery ; and to 
hound on mobs against the abolitionists; and to sustain and to exe= 
cute the slave laws. They have led the way in extending the em- 
pire of slavery; in opening new slave-markets; in quickening and 
extending the great national interests of slave-breeding and slave- 
trading. These facts are on the record of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ameriea—known and read of all men in that nation—yet Dr. 
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Candlish, with cool hardihood, and in the face of all these facts, as- 
sures the Free Church, that slavery exists only as a slight evil, in a 
little corner, and that it has but little influence!! If he said this in 
ignorance, his ignorance renders him unworthy of confidence ; if 
knowing the facts (and it is difficult to see how it could be other- 
wise), he made this statement with a view to deceive the people, 
then does dishonesty disqualify him to be a leader in the Free 
Church. 

Again, Messrs Candlish and Cunningham persist, in defiance of 
facts, in asserting that the principle of non-fellowship with slave- 
holders is a new principle, introduced for the purpose of exciting 
popular prejudice against the Free Church. More than fifty years 
ago, the Friends, as a body, excluded slave-holders from their society, 
and never have received one to their number since. About the 
same time, the Reformed Presbyterians did the same, and have ever 
since been faithful to their testimony. In 1840, before the Free 
Church had an existence, even in imagination, a World’s Anti- 
Slavery Convention, in London, adopted the principle, and recom- 
mended its adoption by all religious denominations. The same 
principle was re-affirmed by a second World’s Convention, in 1843. 
The Congregationalists, the Methodists, and Baptists of England 
have adopted it, and will admit no slave-holder to their communion 
and pulpits. The Methodists, the largest religious body in America, 
two years ago, deposed one of their bishops for being a slave-holder. 
The Baptists, the next largest religious denomination in that country, 
refused to employ slave-holders as missionaries. The Synod of 
Cincinnatti, of which Dr. Lyman Beecher is a leading member, de- 
posed one of their members from the office of the ministry, because 
he attempted to prove that slave-holding was sanctioned by the 
bible. Many presbyteries, synods, conferences, and associations in. 
America have adopted the rule to admit no slave-holders to their 
communion or pulpits. Some fifteen years ago, the Rev. George 
Bourne, a Presbyterian minister in Virginia, wrote a book entitled 
“ Picture of Slavery,” in which he says :— . 

‘“‘ However plausible may be the pretexts, and however ingenious and 
urgent may be the excuses, they must categorically denounce the profession 
of Christianity, in alliance with slave-holding, as pestiferous hypocrisy. 
They must sternly prohibit all slave-driving preachers from officiating in 
the sanctuary, or leading in any devotional exercises.” * * “ Thus the 
northern and eastern Christians must unsparingly act, they must eject 
every man-stealer, without exception, from “the communion of saints,” 
instantly and for ever.’ * *. “ Kyery one of them (the slave-holders) 
must be silenced, and no more be permitted to enact that mournful 
theological farce before the world, which combines the preaching of the 
revelation of justice and mercy with the ever-enduring practice of all diver- 
sified unrighteousness and cruelty.” * * “ Blow thetrumpet, and sound 
the alarm in Zion. Unfurl your holy banner. Your watch-word must 
be, ¢mmediate, unconditional and universal emancipation ! The motto on 
your standard, “ No kidnappers in public office, and no man-stealers in 
the church of Christ.” * * How can the christian church longer 
tolerate so shameless an absurdity as a profession of religion and infernal 
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pre pit 5° ? ei did the devil ever persuade men that a slave-holder 
was a Chi istian ¢ This is a problem totally incapable of a solution by 
any human ingenuity or wisdom.” 


- 


The great object of this book is to arouse churches to the duty of 
excluding slave-holders from the pulpit and communion. And this 
very book was read and approved by Dr. Cunningham ten years ago 
and, by his instrumentality, given to the public, to guide the ministers 
and churches of Scotland in reference to their intercourse with 
American slave-holders. Now, this very Dr. Cunningham asserts 
that the principle of non-fellowship with slave-holders is a new, ex- 
travagant, absurd, and unscriptural principle, and that abolitionists 
are “destitute of judgment, sense, or sanity,” and “ unworthy any 
respect or confidence,” because they embrace it!! Was this an un- 
scriptural, absurd, and extravagant principle when Dr. Cunningham 
read, approved, and published it in 1835? Does the Free Dr. 
Cunningham of 1846 feel any respect for the Erastian Dr. Cunning- 
ham of 1835? and does he consider himself as having been, at that 
time, and down to 1844, when he visited the slave-holders, and 
entered their confederacy, and clutched their gold, “as destitute of 
Judgment, sense, or sanity ?” In the judgment of the oppressed, and 
of all who feel for those in bonds as bound with them, the Zrastian 
Dr. Cunningham would be pronounced the sound divine, the profound 
-moralist, the Aonest man; and the Free Dr. Cunningham, the 
quibbling logician, the cunning Jesuit, the special pleader, the 
despiser of facts, the scorner of common sense, the perverter of 
Christianity, and “ wholly destitute of judgment, sense, or sanity,” 
for the Hrastian Cunningham was on the side of the slave, but the 
Free Cunningham is a member “in good and regular standing,” of 
a Brornernoop or Tuieves!! He has identified himself with 
American slave-holders, who, by the decision of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Chureh in America, are a fraternity of man- 
stealers. 

Again, Drs. Candlish and Cunningham persist in denying the 
facts touching the possibility of emancipation. They continue to 
assert, in defiance of facts, that the slave-holders cannot emancipate 
their slaves, if they would, by reason of obstacles presented by the laws. 
It is a well known and acknowledged fact in America, that there is 
not a slave-holder in the nation who might not, if he chose, emanci- 
pate his slaves this hour; he might free them on the spot, or take 
them to a free state and emancipate them. 

Suppose I am a slave-holder in Virginia owning a hundred slaves, 
and have a large plantation. I am convicted of my sin; I repent; 
and cease to be a slave-holder in my mind. But this is no repen- 
tance, if it produces no fruit; I resolve at once to wash my hands 
clean of the foul stain, and to give my former slaves the benefit of 
the change in me. I call them around me; tell them that they are 
no longer my slaves; that I am sorry for the wrongs I have done 
them, and am determined to make restitution. I put into the hands 
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of each one a free paper, by which I renounce all legal right and 
title to them as slaves; and thus free them from their dreadful 
liabilities, so far as I am ‘concerned. ‘This is my first step. Then I 
lay before them the liabilities under which they must live, if they 
stay in Virginia. I show them that they are liable to be taken up 
and sold, especially if they leave my plantation. I tell them that I 
have helped to make and administer these oppressive laws, and that 
I will do all I can to remove them; that if they wish to stay there, 
I will divide my plantation into lots, on which I will build houses, 
and will give to each family a lot where they may live by them- 

selves, and own the land and house, and all they can earn; and that 
I will be their friend and protector to the extent of my power, and 
will live among them only to do them good as my fellow beings. 
They conclude to stay there, and run all risks. My responsibilities 
are not ended, and will not be till these former victims of my power 
are entirely restored to the rights and privileges that I enjoy, and 
till I have made full restitution for the wrongs which I have done 
them. This course might be taken by any slave-holder, this mo- 
ment, if he chose. 

But, would not the state re-enslave then? The laws, in some of the 
slave states, allow it; but it has scarce ever occured that a slave 
state has re-enslaved those whom private benevolence had freed. 
Should any state attempt it, this very fact would do more to abolish 
slavery in that state, than any step that could be taken. To seize 
and sell men as slaves, who had been freed by individual repentance 
and justice, would shock even the slave-holders themselves. While 
those who had been emancipated remained with me, and laboured 
on their own land, the state would never disturb them. If ten slave- 
holders, in any state, would thus free their slaves, and do justice by 
them and give them the land, or a good portion of the land, which 
they had formerly moistened with their tears and their blood, as 
their own; and live with them, and become their instructor, their 
friend and brother, and love them as they loved themselves,—this 
would seal the downfall of slavery in that state; and the overthrow 
of the accursed system would be all the sooner completed, if that 
state should attempt to re-enslave those who had been thus emanci- 
pated by individual repentance, and sense of duty to God and to man. 

But if my emancipated slaves wish to go to some /ree state, and not 
incur the risk of re-enslavement, I go with them, and do all in my 
power to locate them safely, which could be done in any of the four- 
teen free states of the Union. I have only begun to do my duty to 
those whom [ have wronged, when I have given them freedom. 
Merely to be rid of my slaves will be the least of the duties which 
I owe to them; I am to restore them to intelligence, to virtue, to 
privileges, and to social standing, to the extent of my ability. I 
must, as far as in me lies, restore to them all that I have plundered 
from them. The taunt, or caricature, of Dr. Cunningham is most 
cruel, unfeeling, inhuman, and savage. “ Suppose you take them to 
the door,” says the Dr., “open it, and say to them, There, go where 
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you please, you are no longer slaves; go, do as you please.” Is this 
the way for a christian man to treat those whom he has, for years 
robbed of time, industry, intelligence, wife and children, and all that 
man loves and cherishes as a creature of earth and an heir of eter- 
nity? No; he will, if he truly repent, dedicate his life to the good 
of those whom he has wronged, and seek to secure them from further 
injury, by whatever suffering and sacrifices to himself. Any slave- 
holder in America who feels this spirit of godly sorrow for his sin, 
might at any moment emancipate his slaves, and no state would 
dare to interfere to prevent slaves, thus emancipated, from enjoying 
their freedom. I heard a man who had been an attorney-general 
and a judge in three of the principal slave states for thirty years 
say, that he never knew an instance where the state re-enslaved 
those who had been freed by individual repentance. 

Let any slave-holder, desirous of getting rid of his slaves, even though 
he has no desire to help them farther, put into their hands free papers, 
and show them the north star, and tell them to follow that till they 
come to a free state, or to Canada, and the slaves would soon show 
him how to get out of the reach of slave laws, and how they could 
take care of themselves. 

But the assertions of Drs. Candlish and Cunningham respecting 
the obstacles to emancipation are utterly at variance with known 
and certain facts. It often occurs that individuals free their slaves, 
and the state never interferes to re-enslave. If all the Presbyterian 
slave-holders in America were to free their slaves this hour, no state 
would dare to say them nay; or if it did, this fact would only seal 
the doom of the whole fabric of pollution and crime. What a glori- 
ous spectacle would that be! But Messrs Candlish and Cunningham 
assure these slave-holders that this is not necessary—that they are 
good Christians as they are—that, as slave-holders, they are praying, 
honest, and evangelical Christians—that Christ and the apostles 
admitted slave-holders to the communion and pulpits, and regarded 
them as ensamples of Christianity. These Presbyterian slave-breeders 
will never repent while they can buy, with their gold, a seat at the 
communion table of the Free Church. Oh, that three thousand 
pounds! That accursed gold! That admission fee to the Free 
Church! That reward of treachery to God and humanity! For 
three thousand pounds the Free Church leaders sold their Saviour to. 
man-stealers ! betrayed him into the hands of his deadly enemies! 
May they repent of their sin; humble themselves before insulted 
heaven, and the deeply injured slave; annul their compact witn 
THieves; and SEND BACK THAT MONEY. 

Again, The leaders of the Free Church persist in quoting Tuomas 
CLARKSON as being on their side of this question. The following 
extract from a letter from that venerable and endeared friend of 
humanity has been widely circulated in Scotland during the past 
year. It was written for the express purpose of being read at a 
public meeting to be held in Edinburgh, on the Free Church alliance 
with slaye-holders :— 
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“ Prayrorp Haun, April 23, 1845. 


« My Frrenp,—For so I must call every one who has laboured, as you 
have done, for many years in our holy cause,—I received your letter yes- 
terday ; but on account of being on a bed of sickness, could not answer it 
by return of post. 

‘« I shall begin by saying, that it gives me great pleasure to hear that 
you are going to hold a public meeting in Edinbur gh, on the propriety of 
holding no fellowship with slave-holders. This resolution meets my en- 
tire approbation ; for there is no law by which we can punish such cruel 
and flagrant delinquents, and they ought not to be allowed to follow their 
present wicked calling without some marked censure, some burst of in- 
dignation upon it. They ought not to be left to suppose that there is 
no moral evil in classing their fellow-creatures with goods and chattels, 
or in turning an intellectual man, made in the image of God, into a 
brute. If we cannot punish them, let us at least try to bring them to 
shame. 

“Our Saviour sanctioned such a mode of punishment, by ordering it 
to be inflicted on certain members of the early christian churches, who 
had dishonoured their profession by returning to the vices of the 
heathen. St. Paul and Timothy acted in like manner to those of their 
congregations who had acted ina similar way.. They were to keep no 
company with those who had been pointed out as guilty, no, not to eat 
with them; and it is remarkable, that in the list of offenders, slave- 
stealers, or slave-holders (which is the same thing) were included; and 
those slave-holders, so great was their crime considered by the apostles,’ 
were classed again with murderers of fathers and mothers, and man- 
slayers. 

és Slavery, then, is a sin greater than any other in the apostle’s estima- 
tion. And so it is, if we come to examine it thoroughly. It is not, like 
theft, or adultery, or murder, a single sin, or crime, but a complication of 
crimes. It may, and often does, include them all. The exercise of sla- 
very is a violation of four out of ten of the moral laws of Moses, and it 
leads to other sins not connected with that code. You can view slavery 
in no aspect where sin does not appear. It is sin in its source, and sin 
in its effects. It is sin in its root, sin in its branches, and sin in its fruits ; 
and there should be written over it these significant words from ponipbure 

—‘ Taste not, touch not, handle not.’ 

“« T shall now die, whenever it pleases God to call me, both quietly and 
happily, under the notion that God will forward his own great work ; and 
that none of us will be disappointed. Ihave laboured now in this sa- 
cred cause for sixty-one years, almost without interruption; and I am 
thankful to Him that he granted life to a good old age, eighty-six, that 
I may have a glimpse of the regeneration of injured, deeply injured 
Africa. Yours, truly, 

Tuom. Crarkson.” 

H. C. Wrieur. 


Again, The Free Church is accused of welcoming to her pulpits 
and communion those who are excluded, as man-stealers, from nearly 
every other denomination in the kingdom. How does Dr. Candlish 
meet this charge? He says they did not cut them off till they had 
laboured with them; so neither will the Free Church exclude them 
till she has | laboured with them. So Congregational, Methodist, 
Baptist, Secession, and Relief Churches, having laboured to no effect 
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with slave-holders, to bring them to repentance, have cut them off 
as incorrigible man-stealers. These “worst of thieves,” being ex- 
cluded from other religious bodies, knock at the door of the Free 
Church, with L.3000 in their hands, and beg for admission. Dr. 
Cunningham comes to the. door, epens it, accepts the 1.3000, and 
admits the man-stealers to the loving embrace of the Free Church. 
And then Dr. Candlish says, “‘We are in circumstances somewhat 
more favourable, it may be, than any other church ever was, to com- 
municate with them.” True; the Free Church is in a very fayour- 
able situation to receive man-stealers to her embrace, because she 
has received their plunder; but this very fact will, so long as the 
money is retained, prevent her from exercising any influence over 
their consciences or their conduct. So, when any person is excluded 
from the Established, the Secession, or Relief Church, as a drunkard, 
a blasphemer, an adulterer, or a thief, let him run over to the Free 
Church, and there he will be received as a good Christian and an 
honest man, especially if he can send L.3000 before him to prepare 
the way. Why do they not believe the testimony of nearly all other 
_denominations, that slave-holders are man-stealers, and are ranked 
by the apostle with “ lars, with blasphemers, with murderers of fathers, 
and murderers of mothers,” and are to be at once and for ever ex- 
cluded from communion, fellowship, and social respectability. 

Again, Dr. Candlish tries to ridicule those in the Free Church 
whose consciences are awake to this question, and who feel deep 
sorrow that the church of their adoption should have thus become 
allied, through the influence of her leaders, to man-stealers. “They 
have taken up the notion,” he says, “but they do not know how, 
that the church is in an awkward predicament—has got into an 
ugly scrape; and that somehow or other it must be got out of it.” 
No wonder they took up this notion when they saw a slave-holder in 
their pulpits preaching to them, and when they saw themselves sit- 
ting at the Lord’s table, side by side, with slave-breeders, and slave- 
traders. No wonder they thought the Free Church in an “ugly 
scrape,” when they saw her, in effect, binding the fetters upon the 
limbs, and wielding the lash over the backs of three millions of 
slaves. Dr. Candlish will find this “notion” too deeply rooted in 
the Free Church to be expelled by his sarcasms. He will find that 
his “friends throughout the church and throughout the country will 
“not” be satisfied by the “explanations” given at Cannonmills, May, 
30, 1846; they will still think there is “ occasion for uneasiness and 
apprehension.” epas 

Let me say, in conclusion, slavery shall die with the execration of 
a world upon it. Slave-holders, no matter what their name, titles, 
possession, or character in other respects, shall be ranked with pee 
and robbers, and the most infamous of mankind. Messrs Candlish 
and Cunningham may welcome the slave-holder to their embrace as 
a praying thief, a pious robber, an evangelical marauder upon AMIN 
nity ; a courteous, gentle, humane, hospitable man-stealer ; all will 
not shield him from the gathering storm of indignation and utter 
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loathing which shall burst upon him. The name of slave-holder shall 
be associated with all that is accursed of God, and loathsome among 
men. I say to Messrs Chalmers, Candlish, and Cunningham,— 
“Beware! repent! flee from the wrath to come! for if you. persist 
in partaking in the man-stealer’s sin, you must share his doom.” 


MEETING IN THE MUSIC HALL, Tuurspay, 4, June, 1846. 


Toe Rev. Henry C. Wriaut, on rising, said—Mr Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—lI arraign the American slave-holders be- 
fore the tribunal of public opinion in Scotland. My charge against 
them is, that they are, and must of necessity be, man-stealers, while 
they remain slave-holders. I arraign the Free Church before the 
same tribunal; and my charge against her is, that she has allied 
herself with man-stealers, and become part of that MAN-STEALING 
BROTHERHOOD. To meet this charge her leaders deny that slave- ' 
holders are man-stealers; or if they are, these leaders insist that they 
came into the relation of master and slave without their own consent, 
and against their will. The apology is thus stated by Dr. Cunning- 
ham, in his recent speech before the General Assembly :— 


“* And then another thing occurs, very obvious to common sense. It is 
this; one does see in slave-holding countries a man,in point of fact, so placed 
and surrounded by laws and regulations, that we are forced, in common 
sense, to come to the conclusion, that taking a right estimate of all he 
could do, and all he might do, in regard to the persons he might have a 
legal right to hold in slavery, he was fairly warranted, on the grounds of 
necessity and mercy, to retain that position, rather than to strive under 
all circumstances to get quit of it. In the slave-holding states of America, 
men are so restrained and hampered by law, and the usages of the whole 
social system are such, that you cannot in conscience blame them; nor 
can you pretend to maintain, in common fairness, that all those men, in 
the position I have stated, irrespective of circumstances, are guilty of crime 
and heinous sin, because they still continue to stand in the legal relation 
of masters.” 


On the same occasion Dr. Candlish thus states this apology :— 


“Sir, let me just state, in a single sentence, the sort of principles which, 
I think, we ought to bring out in regard to slavery itself, and the mode of 
dealing with christian [slave-holding churches. I am glad to find that 
there is no difference of opinion, so far as I can see, among the Christians 
of America, on the point that slave-holding is prima facie to be viewed as 
a sin, requiring it to be made clear where the sin lies, and whether the 
slave-holder is doing all that he can to keep himself clear of the sin, and 
not to be a partaker of the sin of another. I say at once, in regard to 
the discipline of the christian chureh, the safe principle upen which to 
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proceed is this, that slave-holding demands explanation. Slave-holding 
ever involves sin. ‘I'he only question is, where does the sin lie, and has the 
individual slave-holder done all his duty in reference to this sin ?* Never, 
never, let this church or this country cease to testify that slavery is sin, 
and that it must carry down on the sinners, whether they be in Congress 
assembled, or as individuals throughout the land, the just judgment of 
Almighty God. Slavery is sin; and if I find a man a slave-holder, I roll 
upon him the burden of making out to me that he is not a sinner. And, 
Sir, it is on this principle, and this principle alone, that we ean ever 
maintain that a man may sometimes be a slave-holder in circumstances 
in which he cannot possibly help it, in which he has no alternative but 
just to protest against the evil, and to seek, as we did, for its removal. 
Why, cases have been put, in reference to America, which I suppose will 
be admitted and acknowledged even by those who take other views on the 
point,—cases in which men in the position of slave-holders are in such 
circumstances that to get out of it would have been to commit sin against 
God, and sin against these very slaves. [Give the case.] But still the 
onus probandi lies with the slave-holder. 'To him it belongs to make out 
that he is not a sinner; and prima facie, on the first blush of it, a slave- 
holder presenting himself for christian communion is to be dealt with, to 
be asked why he is a slave-holder, and must satisfy the church that he is 
a slave-holder against his will,—because he cannot help it,—because God, 
in his providence, has been pleased to place him in circumstances in which 
he had no alternative but to continue a slave-holder, or to sin.” 


In a letter to the Witness, dated May 12, 1845, Dr. Chalmers 
thus states this apology :— 


“ Distinction ought to be made between the character of a system, and 
the character of the persons whom circumstances have implicated therewith ; 
nor would it always be just if all the recoil and all the horror wherewith 
the former is contemplated were visited in the form of condemnation, or 
of moral indignancy, upon the latter.” 


The apology is this: Slavery is sanctioned by law and by general 
custom, and is interwoven into the social system as an essential 
element of its existence; therefore, to buy and hold slaves does not 
necessarily involve sin in the slave-holder. That the providence of 
God has placed them in such circumstances, that they cannot help 
but be slave-holders, and that they would sin if they at once 
eeased to be slave-holders. Such is the main argument on which 
Messrs Chalmers, Candlish and Cunningham, rest their justification 
of the Presbyterian slave-holders of America, and of their own alli- 
ance with them. Now for the answer to this stale apology : 

In the first place, keep in mind that the slave laws are made and 
executed, solely, by the living slave-holders themselves; and none 
are more active, more zealous, and more influential, in making and 


* Ifthe sin does not lie upon the slave-holders, where does it lie? On those 
who do not hold slaves? Strange logic, and stranger theology! There is sin in 
slave-holding; but it is difficult to say whether it lies on the slave-holder, or some 
one else! There is sin in murder; but it is hard to say whether the sin lies upon 
the murderer, or some one else!!_ Can Dr. Candlish, the oracle of the Free Church, 
tell where the sin of adultery, of blasphemy, of horse-stealing, lies? whether on 
those who do these deeds, or on those who do them not ¢ 
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executing those barbarous laws than the Presbyterian slave-holders. 
American slave-holders, as a body, present a fact, where a community 
of thieves and robbers, steal and rob, and make laws to sanction and 
regulate their iniquity; and then the Free Church pleads the exis- 
tence of these laws and customs as a palliation of the guilt of those 
who framed them. 

Dr. Cunningham says of these man-stealers, “ You cannot in 
conscience blame them.” Why? Because they “are so restrained 
and hampered by law, and the usages of the whole social system are 
such.” Who made these laws? Who created these usages? The 
slave-holders themselves,—the very men whose guilt he seeks to 
palliate; men, for the sake of gain, enslaved their fellow beings, and 
then so “restrained and hampered” themselves by laws and social 
usages, that they cannot easily emancipate their victims. 

But the present generation of slave-holders did not make these laws 
and usages, it is said. But they sanction, and sustain, and execute 
the laws and usages which they found in existence; and having 
power to repeal them, and not doing it, but executing them, they 
re-enact them yearly. Not a Presbyterian session, presbytery, synod, 
or assembly, in all the slave states, ever presented a petition to the 
legislature to have these laws or usages abolished. On the contrary, 
that church, all over the slave states, takes advantage of these laws. 
and usages to acquire and to retain property in slaves. They sanc- 
tion and sustain them, by taking advantage of them, to breed, buy, 
sell, and hold slaves. When any abolitionist is brought under those 
laws and usages, the slave-holding Presbyterians avail themselves 
of the power conferred by them to inflict the sorest penalty upon the 
victims. Witness seven Presbyterian elders and one minister strip- 
ping and flogging Amos Dresser in Nashville, for being found with 
a bible in his trunk, wrapped up in an anti-slavery paper. Witness 
Presbyterians, acting as judges and jurors, in consigning Charles T. 
Torry to a felon’s dungeon for helping a few of their slaves to run 
away. News has just arrived that Torry is dead. He was an inti- 
mate acquaintance of mine, an able man, and a professed minister 
of Christ. He listened to the bondman’s ery ; helped him to eseape ; 
was consigned to a prison, and there left to die with consumption. 
Not a Presbyterian minister or séssion, not a presbytery or synod, 
ever petitioned for his release, or raised one public note of remonstrance 
against the cruel murder. They approved his apprehension, his 
conviction, and his imprisonment. Thus they took advantage of the 
slave laws and usages, to condemn, imprison, and murder a brother 
minister, because he dared to set at nought those inhuman laws and 
customs, and obey God rather than man. In every way the slave- 
holding Presbyterians sanction and sustain the very laws and usages 
which Messrs Chalmers, Candlish, and Cunningham, bring forward 
as an apology for their slave-holding. 

But the fact that slavery is sanctioned by law and general usage, 
and is a constituent element of the social system, so far from exone- 
rating individual slave-holders from blame, is the very reason, above 
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all others, which demonstrates their guilt and infamy. It demon- 
strates that the wrong done to the slave, is not done in the excite- 
ment of individual passion; but it is done coolly, deliberately, and 
with full knowledge of the nature of the deed. The slave-holder 
knows beforehand what a slave is, what is his condition and his lia- 
bilities. The laws, the decisions of ecclesiastical and civil courts, 
and the common usages of society have assured him what it is to be 
a slave, yet he coolly and willingly becomes a slave-holder, and 
deliberately consents to hold men and women in a condition, which, 
in utter wretchedness, is second only to the condition of the lost in 
the regions of despair. He does this because, as the Free Church 
leaders say, the laws allow him, or, as they say, compel him 
to become a slave-holder. He sees that the sympathy and power of 
the whole community are arrayed against the negro, to make him a 
slave, and because they are so, the Presbyterian elder or minister 
avails himself of the circumstance to make him a slave, and consents 
to swell the tide of that horrible sympathy, and to increase 
that most inhuman power, by joining his own sympathy and 
power with those of the rest of the community, to crush the 
poor negro. He joins the strong against the weak; the oppressor 
against the oppressed ; the slave-holder against the slave; the proud, 
the rich, the unjust, the fraudulent, against the poor, the dumb, and 
the helpless. He joins the robber against his victim, and Drs. 
Candlish and Cunningham assure us that he is odliged to do so; 
that the providence of God placed him in that situation where he 
must array himself on the side of the state against its helpless vic- 
tims. He finds a whole community combined to enslave the Africans. 
He joins that community, not to rebuke and to reform its iniquitous 
laws and usages, but to become a part of it in its oppression, and to 
aid, by his example, to sustain these laws and customs—to become 
a slave-holder with the rest. 
But it is said, he 7s born in the community, and only continues in 
the laws and usages of the society in which he was born. Does 
this clear the individual slave-holder from blame? Dr. Cunningham 
says it may. He is an innocent slave-holder, simply because slave- 
holding is an essential element of the social system in which he was 
born and educated. For the same reason the Mahometan 1s an mno- 
cent polygamist ; the worshipper of Juggernaut and the Ganges an in- 
nocent idolater ; the Arab of the desert an innocent robber ; the Algerine 
an innocent pirate ; and the New Zealander an innocent cannibal ; for 
these only pursue the practices which are sanctioned by the laws and 
usages of the social system in which they are born. Dr. Cunningham 
may say of them, as he says of slave-holders,—in Asia Minor, in 
Hindostan, in Algiers, on the African deserts, and in New Zealand, 
“men are so restrained by laws, and the usages of the whole social 
system are such, that you cannot, in conscience, blame them” for 
being polygamists, idolaters, robbers, pirates, and cannibals. There 
is no conceivable impiety against God, or outrage upon man which 
may not be perpetrated, according to the principle on which Messrs 
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Candlish and Cunningham excuse slave-holders, with perfect inno- 
cence on the part of those who commit the deed. They clear the 
man who holds the slaves, and throw the blame back upon the sys- 
tem, the laws, the usages of society. Can slavery exist as a system, 
without slave-holders ? Can there be sin in the system of slavery, and 
no sin in the slave-holder? Can sin exist in the abstract, without 
sin in the concrete? If the slave-holders should stop sinning, how 
could the sin in slavery continue? But all this can easily be proved 
by the logic and theology of the Free Church leaders. 

See the principle involved in this logic. It is, that a wicked man 
becomes innocent in proportion as he can get a whole community to join 
him, and to legalize his wickedness. Guilt is graduated by numbers. 
For instance,— 

Suppose there is not a slave in this kingdom, and that the sym- 
pathies of all are against slave-holding; [ seize Dr. CunnincHam 
and make him my slave; I compel him to brush my clothes and to 
black my boots, as my s/ave. Iam alone; the whole city and king- 
dom cry out against me, as the most cruel and inhuman of monsters. 
No matter; I set all at defiance, and hold my logical and theological 
slave. I begin to win others over to my side. One and another 
begin to regard me with approbation. I win over the whole city, 
and finally, the whole kingdom. We all get slaves. We, by acts 
of Parliament, legalize and regulate slave-holding. In the course of 
my lifetime, through my means, slavery becomes hedged about and 
protected by laws and social customs, until it is an essential element 
of the social system. Now, in the language of Dr. Cunningham, we 
are all so restrained and hampered by law, and the usages of the 
whole social system are such, that you cannot, in conscience, blame 
us for holding slaves. I wonder if Dr. Cunningham would blame me 
for enslaving him, after I had got the whole community to sanction 
the deed? At first he would, of course, greatly blame me, and call 
me hard names—for I was alone in my wickedness; but after I had 
got the whole nation to join me, and had fenced myself about with 
laws and social usages, and forbidden myself to emancipate him, 
under severe penalties, especially the penalty of giving bonds to 
take care of him the rest of his life. How, “in conscience,” can he 
blame me? He cannot, on his own principle. However guilty I 
may have been at first, while alone in my slave-holding, the moment 
I can get the whole community to join me, to sanction the deed and 
to. perpetuate it, my guilt ceases, I become an honest, honourable, 
christian, innocent slave-holder. Slave-holding is now sinful only 
as a system; the individual slave-holders are not necessarily sinful. 

Who does not see the utter worthlessness of the Free Church 
apology for man-stealers? It is absurd and impious. Instead of 
justifying the slave-holder, it only enhances his guilt. Is the drun- 
kard less to blame, in proportion as he can persuade others to get 
drunk? Are the thief, the pickpocket, the highway robber, and the 
murderer, guiltless, in proportion as they can get a whole community 
around them to perpetuate and legalize their wickedness ? 
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Nor would the case be different in regard to my children, or to 
iny posterity, however remote. They all know how Dr. Cunning- 
ham became my slave, and how slavery became legalized and inter- 
woven into the social system. They know that I never had a moral 
right to enslave him, his wife, or his children; that his enslavement 
began in violence, in man-stealing; was continued by daily and 
hourly robbery ; and that, no matter how many joined me in the 
deed, no matter by what laws we sanctioned it, no matter how 
closely we interwove it into the social system, it was all unutterable 
villany from first to last; and the guilt of the individual slave- 
holders was enhanced just in proportion as they hedged about and 
protected their villany by laws and social customs. Knowing this, 
if my posterity arise and claim the posterity of Dr. Cunningham as 
their slaves, it would be of no use to tell him, or them, that their 
masters are not “ guilty of crime and heinous sin,” because they are 
so restrained by laws and social usages. Dr. Cunningham would 
say, and so would his posterity, “ Down with your unrighteous laws 
and usages that sanction your holding us as slaves, and turning us, 
the heirs of eternal glory, into beasts of burden.” 

Go, ask the slaves what they think of the innocence of their 
masters. The injury done to them is none the less because it is 
done by law, and under the sanction of social usage. The fact 
brought forward to extenuate the slave-holder’s guilt, only makes the 
injury to the slave the greater. Slave-holders have sueceeded in 
arming the whole community against the slave, and in enlisting the 
sympathies of all against the oppressed, and for the oppressor. ‘The 
slave, instead of having an individual to contend with, must contend 
against the combined sympathies and power of millions. His chance 
of escape is lessened in proportion as his enslaver is assisted by laws, 
usages, and sustained by the sympathies of all around. The doom of 
the slave is sealed by an act of the state. Poor, spoiled, helpless, hope- 
less victim of deliberate, systematic villany. And the leaders of the 
Free Church pleading the fact that the violence is deliberate, syste- 
matic, combined, and irresistible, as a palliation of the slave-holder’s 
guilt! The crowning act of the slave-holder’s turpitude is the fact that 
he perpetuates the outrages upon his helpless brother coolly, deliberately, 
and legally. This demonstrates that the wrongs done to the slaves 
are deliberate, studied, intentional wrongs. Nothing more truly in- 
dicates the absolute, unqualified, studied malignity of the slave- 
holder’s heart, than the slave laws and the usages of society in the 
slave states; especially when slave-holders bring forward the exist- 
ence of these laws and usages as a justifying circumstance in favour 
of themselves. “They frame iniquity by law,” and then Drs. Cand- 
lish and Cunningham plead the fact that the gigantic sin of slavery 
is framed by law, and is sanctioned by “the usage of the whole 
social system,” as a reason why we “cannot, in conscience, blame” 
men for becoming slave-holders. They tell us that we “cannot pre- 
tend to maintain, in common fairness, that all those men, in_ the 
position” of those who commit the sin of slave-holding, when it is 
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once framed by law and interwoven into the social state, “ are guilty 
of crime and heinous sin, because they continue to stand in the legal 
relation of masters,” 7.e., because they continue to stand in the rela- 
tion of “legalized robbers ;” continue to take advantage of social 
usages to enslave men, and to commit the foul crime of slave-holding 
because it is “framed by law.” The injury done to the slave is 
great, in proportion to the certainty, the security, and deliberateness 
with which it is inflicted, and to the impossibility of his escape from 
it; and the guilt of every slave-holder is in proportion to the greatness 
of the injury which he does to his victim. How then can these logical 
leaders of the Free Church dare to stand up and plead the very cir- 
cumstance in justification of the slave-holder, which, above all 
things else, enhances his guilt, and should ensure his conviction and 
condemnation ? 

Why do not Messrs Candlish and Cunningham present the laws 
and social usages as a justification of those whom they left in the 
Established Church? They only remain in the church in which 
they were born, and which has the sanction of long established laws 
and social usage. Their sympathies, their friends, the social recol- 
lections and endearments are all there. Why require them to make 
the resolute sacrifice, and come out of the position in which the Free 
Church leaders themselves admit that the providence of God placed 
them? But no! Out they must come—law or no law, usage or no 
usage, providence or no providence, out they must come, and turn their 
backs on all their social relations and endearments—or the Free 
Church will not admit them to her communion or her pulpits. But 
for slave-holders she feels peculiar tenderness. For them she can 
plead laws and usages of their own making, as apologies for their 
enormous crimes, and welcome them to her communion and pulpits 
because of the “trying, and difficult, and delicate circumstances in 
which they happen, by God’s providence, to be placed.” 

But this subterfuge is a “refuge of lies,” and God will tear it 
away, and reveal the hearts and motives of those who use it, in the 
day when he shall arise to vindicate the oppressed. 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY CONFERRED ON 
GEORGE THOMPSON, ESO. 


“Tue Town Council met (according to appointment) in the Council 
Chambers, on Saturday June 6th at twelve o’clock, for the purpose 
of conferring the freedom of the city on George Thompson, Esq. 
Long before the hour of meeting the staircase and lobbies were 
crowded by ladies and gentlemen anxious to obtain admittance. 
Soon after the door was opened, the crowd rushed in, and the council- 
room was immediately filled—the friends of the Council and Mr 
Thompson having been previously accommodated with seats. There 
were eighteen members of Council present, dressed in their gowns, 
with the insignia of office before them. The Lord Provost was in 
the chair, surrounded by Bailies Gray, Duncan, Mack, and Ritchie, 
and fourteen Councillors. Mr Thompson was introduced by Bailie 
Duncan and Councillor Stott, amidst great applause. Mr. Thompson 
was seated opposite the Lord Provost, in the chair usually occupied 
by the Convener of Trades; soon after 


“The Lorp Provost rose and said—In the name of the Magis- 
trates and Town Council of Edinburgh, I have now the honour of 
presenting you with the freedom of our city. The citizens of Edin- 
burgh have taken a deep interest in the objects to which you have 
devoted your uncommon talents, and which you have pursued with 
unabating zeal and untiring energy. From the day that the voice 
of Wilberforce awakened the dormant feelings of humanity in favour 
of the unhappy slave, and since first the atrocity of the trade in 
human beings was denounced as a violation of the first and great 
commandment, till the day when the lamented Dr. Thomson, in the 
name of outraged humanity, demanded the immediate emancipation 
of every slave in the British colonies, the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
have taken a warm interest in this holy cause, and I am persuaded 
that their zeal for procuring liberty to the captive remains unabated 
to the present day. While we express to you our gratitude for your 
abundant labours in the cause of negro emancipation, we cannot 
forget your valuable services in advancing the cause of commercial 
emancipation—a measure fraught with the most important benefits 
toallclasses. At first, the doctrine of free trade, especially free trade 
in the articles of food, was looked upon by the multitude as the mere 
dream of the theorist; but by the reiterated discussion of the subject, 
and the exposure of all the fallacies of the protectionists, in which 
you co-operated with Cobden, Villiers, Bright, and their fellows, the 
barriers of error one after another were broken down, and the triumph 
of free trade, like the triumph of colonial slave emancipation, was 
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achieved after a keen and protracted struggle. In you, Sir, we re- 
cognise the eloquent and powerful advocate of liberty to the slave 
and freedom to trade. When Curran, by his brilliant rhetorical 
powers defended his countrymen from the arm of oppression; when 
Erskine, by his surpassing eloquence and legal skill, vindicated the 
rights of Englishmen, they pled before juries of twelve—they were 
engaged and remunerated by their clients-—the decision was the 
verdict of the jury. The jury before which you plead is the British 
public; and the decision—a righteous decision—will ultimately be 
given by your country and the world in favour of your cause. It 
would ill become the chief magistrate, as representing the community, 
rashly to drag his fellow councillors into sectarian disputes, or to 
disturb their harmony by giving utterance to sentiments which might 
excite angry or bitter feelings in the minds of his fellow-citizens, 
especially on theological subjects. Whatever, therefore, may be my 
own sentiments or the sentiments of my colleagues on subjects of 
this nature, the Magistrates and Council, avoiding such debateable 
questions, have been induced to offer you this mark of their respect 
and admiration, as the undaunted champion of the emancipation of the 
slave from the bonds of his cruel taskmasters, as well as the eloquent 
advocate of the emancipation of trade and commerce from the fetters 
which have too long cramped and confined the national energies, and 
in the hope that this mark of esteem from the citizens of the Scottish 
capital will encourage you in your holy warfare against that most 
debasing and soul-destroying system of man-stealing, slave-breeding, 
and slave-holding, till the last link of the last fetter from the last 
slave shall be broken off, and no man shall dare to claim a right of 
property in his brother man. (His lordship concluded amidst great 
applause. The Lord Provost, then, amidst loud and continued cheer- 
ing, presented to Mr Thompson a handsome case in which was 
enclosed the document containing the freedom of the city.) 


Mr Tuompson, after having received it, with considerable emotion 
addressed the Council as follows :— 

My Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Councillors of the city of 
Edinburgh,—I justly appreciate the honour you have this day con- 
ferred upon me, and deeply regret the embarrassment under which I 
labour, an embarrassment which completely deprives me of the power 
of expressing, in suitable terms, the thoughts and feelings which are 
struggling in my mind for utterance. Your partiality and kindness 
have unmanned me. You have in times past bestowed this high 
distinction upon naval and military heroes who have fought the 
battles of their country, and come amongst you with the laurels of 
some of the proudest victories; upon distinguished statesmen and 
patriots; and upon men eminent for their scientific and literary 
attainments. These have all been conspicuous for their deeds, pre- 
vious to the reception of this honour at your hands. To-day you 
have selected an individual of humble station, and equally humble 
talents, and have chosen to mark your approbation of certain great 
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principles by making him the recipient of this mark of your favour. 
Those principles are, that men everywhere are entitled to their per- 
sonal freedom, and that they are also entitled to realise the full 
reward of their industry, their ingenuity, and their honourable enter- 
prise. My public labours have been for some years mainly devoted 
to the advocacy of these principles ; and, taking it for granted that 
they are dear to you, I cannot but congratulate you upon the triumph 
which they have achieved in the emancipation of the bondmen of 
our colonies, and the destined removal of the remaining restrictions 
upon the trade and commerce of our country. In labouring, in co- 
operation with others of far higher gifts and influence than I can 
lay claim to, I have been animated, I trust, by a sincere desire to 
advance the honour and prosperity of my native country, and the 
welfare, happiness, and just rights of mankind at large. It is true, 
that in prosecuting these high enterprises, I have often been engaged 
in struggles which have placed me for a time in painful conflict with 
certain classes of my fellow subjects ; but it is also cheering to know, 
that in the progress of my labours, those who were once opponents 
have become friends; and even where they could not subscribe to 
every view taken by myself and others of a particular question, have 
done justice to the motives of those by whom it was advocated. So 
I trust it will be, hereafter, if I should find myself for a time, in the 
discharge of my duty, in opposition to some whose private character 
and public virtue I would be the first to acknowledge. My Lord, I 
beg to assure your Lordship, and those by whom you are surrounded, 
that next to the success of the objects to which my life has been 
devoted, I congratulate myself upon having obtained this mark of 
your esteem. I value this honour most highly, for the sake of those 
who have conferred it; for the sake of the city in which I have 


received it; and, above all, for the sake of those principles which it 


recognises as holy and just. I trust its effects will operate widely 
upon those who are labouring for similar ends. I trust it will prove 
to such that their labours are not unnoticed, nor unappreciated, 
though in prosecuting them they do not acquire the laurels which 
grace the brow of the victor in the field. Let the humblest labourers 
in the cause of freedom and humanity be encouraged by what has 
taken place to-day ; and if their object be honourable fame, learn 
from what has been done here, that while pursuing, by peaceful 
means, the happiness and freedom of their race, they may ultimately 
obtain the approbation, not only of their own consciences, but of the 
wise, the exalted, and the virtuous of their fellow countrymen. My 
Lord, I would take this opportunity of expressing my deep gratitude 
to the citizens of Edinburgh for the kindness and partiality they - 
have for fourteen years invariably exhibited towards me. That 
kindness has long linked me by strong ties to this city. I shall 
now feel another and enduring tie—the tie of fellow citizenship; the 
recollection that the chief magistrate and corporation of this ancient 
and royal burgh did me the honour to incorporate my name among 
the burgesses of Edinburgh. Should I ever lack a motive for per~ 
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severance and fidelity, I shall look back upon this day and take 
courage. And, should I ever be tempted to unfaithfulness, the 
remembrance of this day will reprove me, and enable me to triumph 
over the suggestions of expediency. You have honoured me for 
sincerity and fidelity, and it shall be the aim of my life to prove that 
~ you did not select an unworthy object on whom to bestow this high 
honour. In conclusion, allow me to express my earnest, desire that 
Providence may bless your Lordship and your colleagues in the 
Council of this city with long life, domestic happiness, and widely 
extended public usefulness, and bestow upon this city, and every 
part of our empire, the blessings of peace with all the nations of the 
world, and internal concord and growing prosperity. 


Mr Tuomeson sat down amidst loud and continued cheering. Soon 
after, he rose and shook hands with the Lord Provost and the other 
members of the Council, and then almost immediately after left the 
council-room, accompanied by John Wigham, Esq., Professor Pillans, - 
Mr Douglass, Mr Buffum, and other friends. The Council afterwards 
adjourned, 
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MUSIC HALL, Tuespay, 9, Junn, 1846. 
PUBLIC SOIREE. 


couNcILLOR STOTT In THE cHAIR. 


Movep by the Venerable Archdeacon Wixtiams, seconded by the 
Rev. Grorce Rosson of Lauder, and carried unanimously,— 


1. That the stavery which now exists in certain states of the 
American Unton, is contrary to the spirit and vital system of the 
christian revelation, and an oppressive iniquity, which no faithful 
Christian should CONNIVE AT OF PALLIATE. 


Moved by the Rev. Joun Rrrcnizr, D.D., seconded by Jonn 
WicuHay, jun., Esq., and carried unanimously,— , 

2. That the friends of emancipation here assembled offer their 
warmest thank$ to Mr James N. Buffum, for his steady and unde- 
viating devotion, through a long course of years, to the cause of the 
American slave; for his generous vindication of the rights of the 
free coloured population ; and especially for his recent labours in 
Scotland, which have greatly contributed to rekindle the anti-slavery 
zeal of the people of this country, and to excite them to efforts to 
wipe away the reproach which the Free Church of Scotland has 
brought upon the name of Christianity, by the solicitation and ac- 
ceptance of the money of slave-holders, and the attempt to vindicate 
so flagrant an act of inconsistency by an appeal to the holy scriptures. 

That, in the prospect of Mr Buffum’s speedy return to his native 
country, we would assure that gentleman of our earnest wishes for 
his safety, for his future domestic happiness, and for his continued 
and increased usefulness in the cause of human freedom; and, 
through him, would convey to his honoured and beloved associates 
in the United States, an expression of our entire sympathy with them 
in their struggles, our admiration of their lofty and uncompromising 
zeal, and of our determination to co-operate with them in all peace- 
ful and proper means, for the entire and everlasting overthrow of the 
dreadful system of American slavery. 

That we would request Mr Buffum, on all suitable occasions, to 
represent to the abolitionists of America, and to his countrymen 
generally, that the people of Scotland, beyond the pale of the Free 
Church, have no sympathy with slave-holders or their apologists ; 
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that they regard with unmixed regret and indignation, the unnatural 
and dishonouring relation into which the Free Church of Scotland 
has spontaneously brought herself with the slave-holders of America; 
and look forward with sanguine hope (a hope strengthened by their 
knowledge of the actual state of feeling among the independent and 
consistent members of the Free Church) to the time, when in no 
part of this land—for centuries consecrated to the cause of liberty— 
will. there be found a voice to vindicate the enslaver of his fellow- 
man, 


Moved by Grorce Tuompson, Esq., seconded by Pr ofessor Dick, 
and carried unanimously,— 


3. THat, wuEREAs, there are about three millions of human beings 
in slavery in the United States of America—a slavery which has 
reduced them to the actual condition, in the eye of the law, of brutes 
and “chattels personal;” a condition in which they are subjected 
every moment to all the liabilities attaching to any other description 
of property ; a condition in which, while as respects rights and pri- 
vileges, they are ranked with the clods and creeping things of the 

earth, they are, in respect of the Jaws framed to enforce their submis- 
sion, ‘subjected to a responsibility more than human; a condition in 
which every sacred relationship and tie is disallowed ; a condition, the 
essential element in the preservation of which is, the virtual annihi- 
lation of their accountableness to God, and the substitution of the 
absolute will of the master, as the only law they are to obey; a condi- 
tion in which they live only to labour, and labour only that another 
nay reap the fruits; a condition in which the attempt to improve and 
exercise their deathless faculties is regarded and treated as a crime ; 
a condition, finally, entailed upon their posterity, to the latest eene- 
ration : 


Therefore, Resouvep—That we regard American slavery as a sin 
of unrivalled magnitude, demanding the condemnation of every 
human being who respects the law of God, or recognises the i 9 
of natural justice and the equal rights of man. 


Whereas it is a self-evident truth that where there is sin there 
must be a simmer; and that when the sinner ceases to exist, the sin 
of which he was guilty ceases to be ; and wHereAs American slavery. 
is not merely a “ sinful system” or “ institution,” but a series of sinful. 
acts, perpetrated by individuals, each of whom is separately respon- 
sible; and wHereaAs, when slavery becomes /aw, and assumes the 
form and stability of a social institution, the individual is not in con- 
sequence released from his responsibility to obey the law of God, and 
to cease from doing evil; but is, on the contrary, laid under an 
obligation to bear testimony against the unrighteous enactment :— 


Therefore, Resoryep—That we repudiate the doctrine that slavery 
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as a system, or institution, or thing existing in the form of law, is 
sin, while the slave-holder, for whose benefit the law or institution 
has been framed, and who is directly the perpetrator of the wrong, 
is innocent, and is entitled to be received into society, and even into 
the church, as a respectable and christian man. In our judgment, 
this doctrine involves the monstrous principle, that sin ceases to be 
sin when sanctioned by human law, and interwoven with the texture 
of society—a doctrine which would, under similar circumstances, 
justify polygamy, piracy, idolatry, or any other sin that should obtain 
the sanction of a legal enactment, or be elevated to the dignity of a 
social institution : , 


Resotvep—That the relation of master and slave, when defined 
and sanctioned by law, is by that very process rendered a more inex- 
cusable sin on the part of all who come into it as slave-holders, 
seeing they assume the relation, with a full knowledge of its unutter- 
_able horrors and fearful responsibilities, and of the perpetual wrongs 
to the slave necessarily involved in it; and therefore the slave laws 
of America, instead of extenuating the guilt of living slave-holders, 
do, in reality, enhance their criminality, and make them justly charge- 
able with all the guilt connected with the administration of those 
laws, which, by the relation they have assumed, they practically 
sanction and uphold. 


Resotvep—That the Rey. Drs. Candlish and Cunningham, in 
attempting, as they did in the General Assembly of the Free Church, 
on the 30th day of May last, to palliate the sin of American slave- 
holders, of the ground that their practices were sanctioned by the 
laws and institution of the country—did, in so doing, stand forth as 
the advocates of a principle that would screen from condemnation 
the perpetrator of any other description of sin, if, like the American 
slave-holder, he could plead the sanction of-a human law, or the 
institution of the society in which he happened to be born. 


Resotvep—That the Free Church of Scotland—in taking into her 
communion men who, by their daily acts, outrage the natural rights 
of every member of the human family, the universally recognised 
principles of equity, and the spirit and precepts of the gospel— 
has inflicted a grievous wound on the cause of freedom, and has 
brought a deep scandal upon the character of Scotland; and this 
meeting regards it as the solemn and imperative duty of that church 
to SEND BACK THE MONEY now in her treasury, which represents the 
uncompensated labour of human beings held as “ goods and chattels,” 
and to dissolve her connexion with American slavery. 


Moved by the Rey. Rozert Lana, of Portobello, seconded by the 
Rey. Anprew Arruvr, and carried unanimously,— 


4. That this meeting desires to express its union of sentiment with 
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Messrs George Thompson, James N. Buffum, Frederick Douglass, and 
Henry C. Wright, in their present advocacy of the great cause of 
human freedom ; its earnest conviction of their purity of motive and 
disinterestedness of aim in the efforts they are now making to hasten 
forward the principles of slave emancipation; and its high estimate 
of the manliness and fearless honesty with which they have spoken 
out in defence of justice to the slave, and in exposition of the duty 
of all men calling themselves Christians to bear an uncompromising 
testimony against the sin of slave-holding. 


Moved by Grorce Tuompson, Esq., seconded by Mr FrepErick 
Doveuass, and carried by acclamation,— 


That the warmest thanks of this meeting are eminently due, and. 
are hereby presented to Councillor Stott, for the disinterested devo- 
tion he has manifested to the cause of human liberty during the late 
series of public meetings in this city; for the impartiality and ur- 
banity with which he has discharged the duties of Chairman during 
those meetings; and for his able conduct as President on this 
occasion. 


APPENDIX. 


REPORT ON SLAVERY, unanimously adopted by the Comms- 
ston of the Grnerat AssEemBzy of the Free Cuurcn or Scoruanp 
in August 1844, and transmitted to America. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


Dr. Canpuisn then read the following report, drawn up by the 
Committee to whom the overtures on the subject of slavery had been 
remitted, and the principle which ought to regulate the intercourse 
of the Free Church with the brethren in America. 

“The Committee, though not yet prepared to submit a full report, 
or to offer a final and decisive judgment, on all the various matters 
more or less directly involved in the remit made to them, deem it 
right, in present circumstances, to lay before the Commission their 
unanimous opinion in regard to the general subject of the overtures 
remitted to them, and its bearing on the relations presently subsisting 
between this church and the evangelical churches of America. 

“ 1. As to the subject of these overtures, the institution of slavery 
itself, and the continuance or toleration of it in the bosom of a pro- 
fessedly christian community, the Committee are assured that but one 
feeling prevails among all the members of this church. In its own 
nature, slavery in all its forms is to be regarded as a system of oppres- 
sion which cannot be defended. Natural reason, sound policy, a 
sense of justice between man and man, as well as the whole tenor 
and spirit of the divine word, and especially of the dispensations of 
the gospel, concur in condemning it; and it is the glory of Christianity, 
that hitherto, in proportion to its advancing and prevailing influence, 
slavery has been mitigated, relaxed, discontinued, and finally extir- 
pated and abolished. It is therefore with the deepest pain that every 
rightly constituted christian mind must contemplate the continued 
and tolerated existence of slavery in the United States of America; 
and, apart from the feelings which cannot but be called forth by the 
mere fact of this practice of slavery being allowed, in a country 
making her just boast of the maintenance of equal liberties and 
equal rights, there are aggravations apparently in the American 
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usage, particularly in the provisions made for the keeping up of the 
supply of slaves, in the obstacles interposed to their moral and reli- 
gious education, and in the laws applicable to the protection of the 
rights of masters, which must characterise American slavery as one 
of the most deplorable forms of that evil, peculiarly calling for the 
exertions of a sound christian philanthropy in regard to it. 

“2. While these are the sentiments which, as the Committee are 
assured, universally prevail in this church in reference to the institu- 
tion in question, it is right that it should be borne in mind that the 
responsibility of it cannot’ be regarded as lying exclusively at the 
door of the American States, but must to a large extent be shared 
by our own country. The recollection of our own colonial slavery, 
with its African slave trade, is too recent; and the facts which con- 
nect American slavery in some of its worst features, with British 
customs and laws, in use before these States became independent, 
are too palpable, to admit of any thing like self-complacency in such 
acase as the present. At the same time, while taking to this country 
its full share of blame in the matter, it is not unreasonable to point 
to the better example which it has at last been enabled to set, and 
the encouragement which the success attending it holds out to other 
free countries to follow the example. 

“ 3. Holding these views respecting the system of slavery in itself, 
and as it is said to prevail in America, the Committee cannot but 
consider it the duty of christian churches, as such, to set themselves 
against its manifold abuses, and to aim decidedly at its abolition; 
nor can they conceive of christian churches giving their sanction to 
this institution, without a painful apprehension of the responsibility 
which they must in that case incur in reference to the laws which 
regulate it, and the calamities which flow from it. While expressing 
generally this conviction, the Committee at the same time feel, that 
it is not for this church to decide peremptorily what ought to be re- 
garded as the particular course of duty to be immediately and univer- 
sally adopted in the circumstances in which the American churches 
are placed. As yet, this church is in possession of far too scanty in- 
formation, and has had by far too little communication with the 
American, churches, on the subject, to be able, or to be entitled, to 
pronounce upon the details of what must be admitted to be a difficult 
practical question. It is with a high satisfaction that the Committee 
have heard of several of the evangelical churches in America having, 
either in former times or of late, acted in opposition to this evil; and 
they cannot but anticipate good from the stand thus made, while 
they would desire to see the way of duty made plain before the eyes 
of all the other churches there. With their present limited informa- 
tion, however, and in ignorance of the motives that may have weight 
with particular churches, the Committee cannot presume to sit in 

judgment on them, or to summarily condemn them in this matter. 
The Committee would bear in mind, that while slavery prevailed in 
the British dominions, the British churches, both at home and in the 
colonies, found it no easy matter, in practice, to determine how they 
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ought to deal with it, especially in reference to the exercise of dis- 
cipline and the communion of the professing people of God. They 
would not, indeed, be understood as intimating an opinion that the 
British churches did all that it was their duty to do against the 
system of slavery. They believe the reverse. Nor do they mean to 
indicate any disapprobation of the rule or principle on which some of 
the American churches now act in opposition to that system; very 
far from it. All that they intend to suggest is, that the matter ad- 
mits of and requires deliberation, and that the American churches 
are not to be hastily condemned, especially by those of Britain, be- 
cause they do not all of them adopt the same practical course of pro- 
cedure. Most affectionately, however, and most earnestly, should 
this church represent to those churches in America with which she 
has been brought into correspondence, the great risk and damage of 
partaking in this evil, the duty of considering seriously in what way 
a stand may best be made against it, and the importance of a general 
united testimony, and united action, among all the churches of Christ. 
Nor may it be out of place to represent the vast influence which the 
christian faithfulness of devoted men had in bringing British slavery 
to an end, together with the hindrances put in the way of this result 
by the vascillating and uncertain conduct of not a few of the ministers 
and churches of Christ. It would be a great matter to have the 
serious attention of the American churches called immediately to this 
whole subject, with a view to vigorous, prompt, and decided, as well 
as temperate and judicious measures. Delay in this case can scarcely 
be productive of any good. What the Committe would most anxi- 
ously desire is, not that this church should prescribe or dictate any 
particular line of conduct to the sister churches of America, in igno- 
rance, to a large extent, of their circumstances and views, but to see 
these churches themselves, calmly and deliberately, in brotherly love 
and fellowship, considering the whole matter in all its bearings, and 
setting themselves to inquire what is the will of God, and their duty, 
in the very peculiar and trying position in which they are placed. 
“Tn conclusion, and referring to certain questions which have been 
raised as to the subsisting intercourse between this church and the 
Presbyterian Churches of America, the Committee are of opinion that, 
so far as the church is at present advised, there is no reason for in- 
terrupting the friendly intercourse so happily begun, and cultivated by 
reciprocal visits and good offices; but, on the contrary, that, with a 
view to this very end, viz., the exercising of a mutually beneficial 
influence by the churches on one another, through friendly counsel 
and sympathy, and, if need be, admonition and encouragement, in 
reference to difficult questions of duty, all opportunities of drawing 
closer the bonds of fellowship ought to be embraced and improved ; 
—they would merely suggest, that, in any communications from this 
church, faithfulness and love require that we should represent to our 
American brethren the views which we entertain, and solicit their 
earnest attention to a subject which excites so strong a feeling in the 


minds of British Christians.” 
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No. I. 


REPORT ON SLAVERY, unanimously adopted by the GrnrraL 
. Assempty of the Free Cuurcn or ScorLaNnp, June 2, 1845; 
but Nor transmitted to America. 


SLAVERY. 


Dr. Candlish then read the following Report on Slavery :— 

“The Committee having given in an interim report to the Com- 
mission in August last, which was adopted by the Commission, and 
transmitted by them to the churches in America, might consider 
themselves discharged from the necessity of taking any farther step 
in the mean time. But they are desirous of offering a brief explana- 
tion on some points, that seem to have been misunderstood, relative 
to this important subject. 

‘There is no question here as to the heimous sin involved in the 
institution of American slavery; nor can.there be any terms too 
strong to be employed in pointing out the national guilt which at- 
taches to the continuance of that accursed system, and the national 
judgments which, under the government of a righteous God, may 
be expected to mark the Divine displeasure against it. Neither can 
there be any doubt as to the duty incumbent upon all American 
Christians to exert themselves to the utmost, in every competent 
way, for the purpose of having it abolished. The only difference of 
opinion that can exist among the members of this church respects 
the duty of the churches in America, as churches, who are called to 
deal partially with the evils of slavery, when it forms part of the 
social system in the community in which they are placed. 

“‘ Even as to this matter, it is believed that the difference is more 
apparent than real. Without being prepared to adopt the principle, 
that, in the circumstances in which they are placed, the churches in 
America ought to consider slave-holding as per se an insuperable 
barrier in the way of enjoying christian privileges, or an offence to 
be visited with excommunication, all must agree in holding, that 
whatever rights the civil law of the land may give a master over his 
slaves, as chattels personal, it cannot but be sin of the deepest dye in 
him to regard or to treat them as such; and whosoever commits that 
sin in any sense, or deals otherwise with his slaves than as a christian 
man ought to deal with his fellow-men, whatever power the law may 
give him over them, ought to be held disqualified for christian com- 
munion. Farther, it must be the opinion of all, that it is the duty of 
Christians, when they find themselves, unhappily, in the predicament 
of slave-holders, to aim, as far as it may be practicable, at the manu- 
mission of their slaves; and, where that cannot be accomplished, to 
secure them in the enjoyment of the domestic relations, and of the 
means of religious training and eduction. And all conduct of a con- 
trary tendency, if persevered in, ought to be visited with the highest 
ecclesiastical censure, in every church of Christ. The only thing 
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which causes hesitation, is the assertion of its being absolutely in- 
cumbent on churches thus situated to exclude all slave-holders from 
their communion. The Committee believe that the church is by no 
means prepared to assert this to be the duty of the American churches 
generally; but all that is contained in the above statement, short of 
this, which seems to the committee an extremely doubtful position, 
they are persuaded that this church will be ready, on every occasion, 
to maintain, and to urge on the attenion of all other churches with 
which we have any fellowship. 

“Farther, the Committee entertain a very decided conviction that 
the churches in America are called upon, as churches, to take a very 
serious view of the responsibility lying upon them, in regard to the 
continuance of this national sin of slavery, with its accompanying 
abominations. They are aware that, in America, the opinion is 
somewhat prevalent that it belongs to men, as citizens, to interest 
and exert themselves in the improvement of public national institu- 
tions, and the repeal or amelioration of obnoxious and sinful laws ; 
while the church, as such, ought rather to abstain from interfering in 
matters of a political or legislative character. The Committee cannot 
but fear that this opinion has led to considerable supineness in the 
churches of America, and a considerable degree of reluctance to take 
up the question, and to do all that they might do, for awakening the 
public mind, and influencing the public measures on the subject. 
They are apprehensive also, that it has tended to foster a somewhat 
apologetic tone in the treatment of it, on the part of some of those 
best fitted to exert a wholesome influence on their fellow-countrymen. 
The Committee, cordially approving of the rule laid down in the Con- 
fession of Faith, as to the church’s interference in civil matters, must, 
at the same time, think that the American churches ought to make 
more decided exertions than they do, with a view to obtain the abo- 
lition of these slave laws, which are not only essentially unjust in 
themselves, but such as to encourage all manner of vice and immo- 
rality, and prevent the moral and spiritual improvement of a very 
large class of the community. 

“The Committee might farther observe, that the real question which 
has been raised, so far as the conduct of this church is concerned, is, 
not whether the American churches ought, or ought not, to refuse the 
privilege of their communion to all slave-holders,—nor whether they 
are, or are not, as faithful as they should and might be, in exercising 
discipline against all the moral offences, and all the cruelty and ne- 
glect which the existence of that relation is apt to cause,—nor whether 
they are doing all that they should and might do to influence public 
opinion and the legislative counsels, with a view to the abolition of 
this nationally sinful system. But whether this church, having been 
brought, in God’s providence, into intercourse with these churches, 
as regards the interchange of brotherly sympathy and aid,—is bound 
to refuse the tokens of their attachment which their people have given, 
and to renounce and repudiate all further friendly correspondence 
with them, or is not rather at liberty, and under an obligation, to 
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continue to cultivate a good understanding with them; taking care 
always to do so for the very purpose of faithfully exhorting and 
admonishing them to a full discharge of their duty, in this matter, to 
themselves and their country, as well as to the oppressed, and that 
God who hears their cry. Now, if you stop short of the adoption of 
the extreme principle already adverted to, which raises some difficult 
questions and scruples, on scriptural:and moral grounds,—is there 
any extent of anxious entreaty and remonstrance to which this church 
ought not to be prepared to go, in dealing with those who are placed 
in such difficult circumstances, in order that they may be found 
faithful.” 


No. ILL. 


DRAFT OF LETTER to the Generat Assempty of the Pressy- 
TERIAN CuurcH in the United States of America, June 1846. 


After preamble, the letter proceeds thus :— 

“Tt is not with a view to a prolonged and exciting discussion be- 
tween you and us, jar less with anything like a desire to bring about 
ultimate severance, that we again return, in a few sentences, to a sub- 
ject which has already forced itself into our communications with 
one another. But we feel assured that you, as well as we, would be 
ashamed of any unmanly shrinking, on either side, from a free ex- 
change of sentiment on such a topic; and in faithfulness, but with 
all affection, we must express to you our views. 

“Upon most, if not all, of the general principles upon which you, 
as a church, appear to regulate your conduct, you and we are very 
much agreed; we are agreed in cur sense of the evils of slavery, as 
well as in the conviction that masters may not ‘regard their servants 
as mere property, instead of human beings, rational, accountable, im- 
mortal ;” and that every Christian and philanthropist should seek, 
by all peaceable and lawful means, the repeal of unjust and oppres- 
sive laws respecting slavery,—and we presume, also, the abolition 
of slavery itself. We learn also, with satisfaction, that ‘the minis- 
ters and churches in the slave-holding States are awaking to a deeper 
sense of their obligation to extend to the slave population generally the 
means of grace” 'That you ‘by no means countenance the traffic of 
slaves for the sake of gain, the separation of husbands and wives, 
parents and children, for the sake of “ filthy luere,” or for the conve- 
nience of the masters, or the cruel treatment of slaves in any re- 
spect, —we firmly believe, and indeed never doubted. On the other 
hand, we do not concur tn opinion with those who think that the mere 
Jact of slave-holding should in itself, under all circumstances, be considered 
as a heinous sin, calling for the discipline of the church, and who would 
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require us to renounce all friendly intercourse with you, and to offend and 
. msult you, by rejecting the tokens of your sympathy with us in our trials, 
because you do not act upon that principle in your government of Christ's 
house according to his Word. We have reason, also, to apprehend, from 
recent experience in our own country, that the ‘indiscriminate denuncia- 
tions” of which you speak, have a tendency only ‘ to perpetuate and aggra- 
vate the evils which they profess to remedy.’ 

_“ At the same time, we cannot conceal from you, that in some par- 
ticulars we are constrained to differ from you. You will permit us, 
we are confident, to address you with all frankness, and you will 
bear with us when we express our fear, that you may possibly have 
been led, by the circumstances in which you are placed, to contem- 
plate, with somewhat diminished abhorrence, a system which no 
christian man or christian church can fail to condemn. It is the 
unhappy tendency of such a position as you occupy—in the midst 
of the institutions of slavery—that it almost inevitably leads to a 
less sensitive tone of feeling in regard to them; and we are fully 
aware that the extravagant and extreme opinions of some of the abolitionists 
in your country have compelled you to make explanations upon this. sub- 
ject, which may be easily perverted into an apparent apology for the system. 
We suffer with you in this respect, and we have not been moved, nor will 
we allow ourselves to be moved, by mere clamour, from what we believe to 
be a scriptural, as well as brotherly position in our relations towards you. 
But looking on from a distance, and out of the reach of some of the 
influences to which you are exposed, we may suggest for considera- 
tion, whether more might not be done for the great cause of the abo- 
lition of slavery by yourselves, in whose hands it would be sater, 
and more successful, than in the hands of many of its present 
advacates. 

“You seem to us to take a view different from ours of the duty of 
the Christian Church in dealing with the civil and. domestic regula- 
tions of the state, one of which you say is slavery. Like you, we 
disclaim all right, on the part of the church, to legislate for the 
commonwealth, or dictate to its rulers, and we hold that ordinarily 
the alternative upon which Christians, as such, have to decide, is 
between obeying the law, if the word of God permit obedience, or if 
not, taking the risk of disobeying it. We believe, however, that it 
is often the church’s duty to testify to the state, and remonstrate 
with it in regard to evils which it may be sanctioning or tolerating. 
More especially when these evils are so flagrantly in violation of the 
spirit of the gospel, and so inconsistent with the due discharge of its 
duties,—as slavery, in every form, is. We cannot but think that the 
chureh and its members, as such, lie under an obligation to aim 
strenuously at their mitigation and removal. There are some things 
connected with slavery, as it is alleged to exist among you, which, 
so far as we can judge, would render it almost impossible to abstain 
from moving against it. We refer to the legal obstacles interposed 
in the way of teaching the young, the frequent, if not customary, 
violation of the marriage relation, and the difficulty or impossibility, 
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as the law now stands, of the practice of emancipation. Thus, if the 
law forbids the teaching of the young, is the church, we would re- 
spectfully ask, to obey the law or to break it? In either case it is 
surely alike her duty and her right to seek an alteration of a law so 
tyrannical and antichristian. So also in regard to the marriage 
relation, we cannot but regard the position of your ministers who are 
called to perform the marriage ceremony among a population liable 
to have the marriage tie so loosely formed, and so cruelly broken, is 
one demanding on the part of the church whose ministers they are, 
most vigorous and persevering exertions, in dealing with the legisla- 
tures of these states, with a view to have the abominations of such a 
system speedily brought to an end. And considering the obstacles 
interposed in the slave states to the voluntary manumission of slaves 
by their masters, or the purchase of their liberty by other parties, 
and the necessity thus laid on many to continue, against their will, in 
the relation of masters of slaves, we confess it seems to us that the 
churches of America ought to lift up their voices more loudly, and 
put forth their energies more vigorously, than now they do, for the 
abolition of a system which not only is in itself contrary to the spirit 
of God’s word, and the natural rights of man, but, as it would appear 
by the practical confession of its very supporters, can be upheld only 
by perpetuating ignorance, tampering with the domestic charities, 
and virtually prohibiting the influence of those enlightened and 
christian feelings of benevolence which otherwise might speedily 
lead to the breaking of every yoke, and the letting of the oppressed 
go free. 

“ Tt is not for us to dictate to you as to the way in which the discipline 
of a christian church ought to be brought to bear upon the holding or 
the having of slaves. While we are by no means prepared to say, that 
the mere fact of a man’s standing in the legal relation of the master 
or owner Of a slave is in itself, and without respect to circumstances, 
an offence to be visited with censure, we are inclined to regard it as 
m every case a position requiring to be explained and justified, on 
the part of him who is placed in it, by a clear plea of necessity or 
mercy. Wherever there is slavery there is sin; and the party who holds, 
or possesses, or owns a slave, must be presumed to be a sinner, unless it 
can be shown that tt is not through his fault that he is a slave-master, and 
that he cannot, consistently with his duty, cease to be so. We are clearly 
of opinion, also, that no christian man, however in the eye of the 
law he may stand in the relation of a master to a slave, can consider 
himself as really standing in that relation, either in the eye of eon- 
science or in the eye of God; and we feel assured that a profesting 
Christian holding himself entitled, or acting as if he held himse,? 
entitled, to regard and treat his fellow immortal as if he were,—what 
the law may make him in the judgment of human tribunals, but 
never in that of God,—a piece of goods or chattels, sins grievously, 
and ought to be subjected to discipline of kindness first, and the 
discipline of utmost severity at last. These principles we pray you 
to excuse us for humbly bringmg forward on this occasion, that we 
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may stir up your minds by way of remembrance, and that wé may 
exonerate ourselves in this matter. 

“In conclusion, allow us to suggest, with all tenderness, for your 
consideration, the fearful and appalling risk, as it appears to us, that 
indecison and delay in such a crisis must involve. Were the great 
cause of emancipation in your country at once and promptly taken 
up by christian churches and christian men, not on any minute ques- 
tion of ecclesiastical order, or ecclesiastical relations, but on the broad 
general principles of religion and humanity, upon which, in our coun- 
try, the contest was waged and the victory won,—were those who 
cannot adopt extreme views on this subject to rally around them a 
noble band of the true friends of the slave, and make a grand united 
movement against this monstrous national iniquity, your legislative 
bodies might yet listen to scripture and to reason, and a peaceful 
settlement of this agitating controversy might yet be possible. It is 
not for us to anticipate the opposite alternative of the violence of 
unwise friends of the cause, making prudent men inactive, and goad~ 
ing the oppressed to madness. May the Lord himself show the path 
of light! and may He so raise up and qualify witnesses for His truth, 
and champions of the poor and needy, that the field may be taken 
and the banner unfurled, by them that fear Him, so as to leave 
neither room nor occasion for that wrath of man which worketh not 
the righteousness of God.” 





No. IV. 
From the Moprratror’s VALEDICTORY ADDRESS, 1846. 


“ Again, Reverend Fathers and Brethern,— You have been assailed with 
prodigious and incessant clamour, because you would not renounce all in= 
tercourse with Christian Churches, on the ground that they existed among 
the masters of slaves. You cannot do what Christ has not done,—what 
His apostles have not done. You cannot hurl excommunication against 
churches whose Christianity you do not deny, until you have exhausted 
all the means of faithful reproof, remonstrance, admonition, and en= 
treaty, that you alone, perhaps, are in a situation to offer with effect. 
You have denounced slavery as a system,—you have testified against 
slavery,—you will testify again in terms more energetic, and more 
thoroughly decisive of your own opinions and feelings. Let there be 
no mistaking the matter. These churches must use the opportunities 
and means that God has given them to produce an action on the 
state. If these churches will take up the defence of slavery, as 
slavery,—if they will not urge the question on men’s consciences, 
What are you, not in the eye of the law, but in the eye of God? In 
what relation do you stand to your brother man, as a man pro- 
fessedly Christian ? If they will fold their hands to sleep,—nay, say 
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that they, as churches, are not called on by the great King and Head 
to regard their enslaved brother in any other light than the beast that 
perisheth, —our relations must be completely changed. That many — 
persons have been carried away by amiable feelings,—that many 
may have been carried away by something like christian feelings,— 
may be true; but let those who hate us without a cause know that 
we act not by any blind impulse, but on scripture principles. The 
emancipation of the unhappy slaves of the United States will’never 
be carried on any other. Philosophy emancipated no slaves of an- 
cient times, but Christianity emancipated thousands and thousands. 
Infidelity emancipated the slaves of St. Domingo, only to massacre, 
destroy, and ravage; and then set about enslaving them again, by 
fraud and ruthless violence. What has their emancipation produced ? 
Infidel philosophy might have walked about freeing the slaves of this 
country; but it was Christanity, by the hands of Wilberforce, that 
knocked off their chains... Liberalism might have boasted, until now, 
of freeing our British slaves. It was the efforts of religious bodies 
that actually conquered their freedom. It has always been,—it will 
always be so.” 





No. V. 
WESLEY. 


WESLEY DEFINED SLAVE-HOLDING AS A SIN AGAINST Gop. He 
SAID :— 

“This is the plain, unaggravated matter of fact. Can these things 
be defended on the principles of even heathen honesty? Can they 
be reconciled, setting the bible out of the question, with any degree 
of either justice or mercy ? 

“The grand plea is, ‘ They are authorised by law.’ But can law, 
human law, change the nature of things ? Can it turn darkness into 
light, or evil into good? By no means. Notwithstanding ten thou- 
sand laws, right is right, and wrong is wrong. There must still re- 
main an essential difference between justice and injustice, cruelty and 
mercy. So that I ask, Who can reconcile this treatment of the 
slaves, first and last, with either mercy or justice? Where is the 
justice of inflicting the severest evils on those who have done us no 
wrong ?—of depriving those who never injured us in word or deed, 
of every comfort of life ?—of tearing them from their native country, 
and depriving them of liberty itself? to which an Angolan has the 
same natural right as an American ?” 

WESLEY BELIEVED THAT ALL SLAVE-HOLDERS WERE MORE OR LESS 
GuILtTy. Her satp:— 

“ To slave-holders. This equally concerns all slave-holders, of 
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whatever rank and degree: seeing MEN-BUYERS ARE EXACTLY ON A 
LEVEL WITH MEN-STEALERS !—Indeed you say, ‘I pay honestly for my 
goods; and I am not concerned to know how they are come by.’ 
Nay, but you are: you are deeply concerned to know they are 
honestly come by: otherwise you are partaker with a thief, and are 
not a jot honester than he. But you know they are not honestly 
come by: you know they are procured by means nothing near so inno-= 
cent as picking pockets, house-breaking, or robbery upon the highway. 
You know they are procured by a deliberate species of more compli- 
cated villany, of fraud, robbery, and murder, than was ever practised 
by Mahometans or Pagans; in particular, by murders of all kinds; 
by the blood of the innocent poured upon the ground like water. 
Now it is your money that pays the African butcher. You, there- 
fore, are principally guilty of all these frauds, robberies, and mur- 
ders. You are the spring that puts all the rest in motion. They 
would not stir a step without you: therefore the blood of all these 
wretches who die before their time, lies upon your head. ‘The 
blood of thy brother crieth against thee from the earth.’ O, what- 
ever it costs, put a stop to its cry before it be too late! instantly, at 
any price, were it the half of your goods, deliver thyself from blood- 
guiltiness! Thy hands, thy bed, thy furniture, thy house, and thy lands 
at present are stained with blood. Surely it is enough; accumulate 
no more guilt: spill no more the blood of the innocent. Do not 
hire another to shed blood; do not pay him for doing it. Whether 
you are a Christian or not, show yourself aman! Be not more 
savage than a lion or bear! 

“Perhaps you will say—‘I do not buy any slaves; I only use 
those left by my father.’ But is that enough to satisfy your con- 
science ? Had your father, have you, has any man living, a right 
to use another as a slave? It cannot be, even setting revelation 
aside. Neither war nor contract can give any man such a property 
in another as he has in his sheep and oxen. Much less is it pos- 
sible that any child of man should ever be born a slave. Liberty is 
the right of every human creature, as soon as he breathes the vital 
air; and no human law can deprive him of that right which he 
derives from the law of nature. If, therefore, you have any regard 
to justice, to say nothing of mercy, or of the revealed law of God, 
render unto all their due. Give liberty to whom liberty is due, to 
every child of man, to every partaker of human nature. Let none 
serve you but by his own act and deed, by his own voluntary 
choice. Away with all whips, all chains, all compulsion! Be 
gentle toward all men, and see that you invariably do unto every 
one, as you would he should do unto you.” 
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No. VI. 


EXTRACT from the ADDRESS of Botrvar to the Legislature of 
Peru, on the Formation of the Constitution in 1826. 


“T have left untouched that law of laws—equality, without which 
all other guarantees perish, as well as all other rights. To her we 
are bound to make sacrifices. I HAVE LAID PROSTRATE AT HER FEET 
THE INFAMOUS STATE OF SLAVERY. 

“ Legislators !—Slayvery is the infringement of all laws. <A law 
having a tendency to preserve slavery, would be the grossest sacri- 
lege. What right can be alleged in favour of its continuance? In 
whatever view this crime is considered, I am persuaded that there is 
not a single Bolivian in existence so depraved, as to pretend that such 
a signal violation of the dignity of man can be legalised. Man to be 
possessed by his fellow man !—man to be made property of! The 
image of the Deity to be put under the yoke! Let these usurpers 
show us their title-deeds! The coast of Guinea has not sent them to 
us; for Africa, devastated by fratricide, exhibits nought but crimes. 
After these relics of African tribes are transported hither, what law 
or power can sanction a dominion over these victims? The act of 
transmitting, proroguing, and perpetrating this crime, with its ad- 
mixture of executions, forms the most shocking outrage. <A prin- 
ciple of possession, founded on the most serious delinquency, could 
not be conceived without overturning and upsetting all the elements 


of right, and without a perversion of the most absolute notions of 
duty.” 


No. VIL. 
THE CHURCH AGAINST SLAVERY. 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE SYNOD OF CINCINNATI. 1845, 


“ Resolved—That, in order to secure to the world, and to our own 
churches, permanently, the blessings which this missionary work is 
designed to diffuse, it is of vital importance that the gospel, which 
our missionaries preach and practise, should give no sanction, directly 
or indirectly, to the SIN of slave-holding: 1. Because this SIN, in 
our judgment, involves a violation of the vital principles of the law of 
God. 2. Because the principle which practises or sanctions the SIN, 
if permitted to have its perfect work, would ultimately eradicate and 
destroy the religion of the gospel which our missionaries are labour- _ 
ing to propagate; and, 3. Because it would destroy, at home, the 
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force of those anti-slavery principles, by which we hope to see our 
country ultimately freed from the giant evil. 

“ Resolved—That to receive slave-holders into mission churches, without 
making the practice of slave-holding any bar to christian communion, does, 
in our judgment, necessarily involve the sanction of these churches 
tO THIS SINFUL RELATION, and the sanction of the missionary board 
that approbates or tolerates the principle ; and that the influence of 
this sanction must be pernicious in proportion to the weight and 
sacredness of the authority that gives it. 

“Resolved, therefore—That we recognise, with painful apprehensions 
for the purity.of the gospel, and the cause of righteousness generally, 
the fact, developed in the late Report of the American Board, that 
slave-holders are admitted into some of the churches under the care of the 
Board, without questioning, from aught that appears in the Report, 
the lawfulness of the relation, and that the Board itself defends the 
practice. 

““Resolved—That, to wash our hands in innocency from any constructive 
endorsement of this practice by our missionary benefactions, while we 
would aim to increase, rather than abate them, we must conscientiously 
restrict them to such missionary churches AS DO NOT ADMIT 
SLAVE-HOLDERS TO THEIR COMMUNION. 

“Resolved—That, with all due respect and affection for the American 
Board, we do earnestly request that body to recede from the grounds 
taken in their late Report on this subject: because we judge it 
fraught with disastrous consequences to the suffering slave, to the 
interests of pure religion, and to the prosperity of the missionary 
cause. 


No. VIII. 
PRESBYTERY OF MAUMEE ON SLAVERY. 


At a mecting of the Presbytery of Maumee, held at Maumee city, 
Ohio, on the third Tuesday of January, 1846, the following report 
on the subject of slavery was made by the Rev. William H. Beecher, 
and adopted, viz. : 

“ Whereas, the system of American slavery is rapidly spreading, by 
the acquisition of territory and political influence; and whereas, 
many ministers and others have endeavoured to defend its principles from 
THE BIBLE; and whereas, the system can only be removed by moral 
influence, and the church is the fountain of that influence, therefore, this 
Presbytery does adopt and promulgate the following as OUR SOLEMN 
TESTIMONY ON THIS SUBJECT. 

“ Resolved—That the voluntary holding of men as property, is A siN 
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AGAINST Gop, and man, who is made in the image of God; and a 
violation of the principles of natural right, justice, and benevolence. 

‘“ Resolved—That the system of American slavery is, in its moral 
aspect, the most enormous system of iniquity extant; the result of the 
unmitigated selfishness, and lust of arbitrary power, and abominable 
depravity. It produces and perpetuates the violation of the com- 
mands of the decalogue and of the gospel; for it prevents the wor- 
ship of the true God; destroys the sabbath; forbids the bible; 
promotes theft and robbery; virtually legalizes murder; prevents 
marriage, and promotes licentiousness; separates parents and chil- 
dren; fetters the mind and body; inflicts extreme physical and 
mental torture; violates every natural and moral right of the slave ; 
and blasts the temporal and eternal hopes for him and his posterity. 

“It is alike a curse to the master and his children ; for it destroys 
their morals, poisons the fountains of liberty, cherishes an arbitrary 
spirit; it destroys industry, by rendering it disreputable, and by 
exhausting the soil; it destroys or cripples agriculture, commerce, 
the arts, sciences, schools and colleges. Diminishes the population, 
prevents national wealth, and weakens the physical and mental 
energy of the white race. It destroys the spirit of liberty, under- 
mines the national constitution, invites insurrrection and civil war, 
fosters party and sectional animosities, is a blot on our national 
escutcheon, a disgrace to our flag, a libel on our ancestors, the re- 
proach of the world, the wonder and grief of angels, the wounding 
arot of Christ, THE EVERLASTING ABHORRENCE AND INDIGNATION OF 

OD. 

“ Resolved—That it is the duty of ecclesiastical bodies and churches, 
and private christians, to bear open, unequivocal testimony against 
the sin; and to have no such connexion or communion with men or 
churches as justly implies a SANCTION of it, or an Avotoey for it. 

“ Resolved—That this testimony be forwarded to the N. Y. Observer 
and Evangelist, for publication, and also to our town and county 
papers.—By order of the Presbytery, 


(Signed) “ J. L. Tomiryson, Moderator. 
“EK. K. Tucker, Stated Clerk.” 





No. TX. 


IMPORTANT CONVENTION AT PHILADELPHIA. 


“We again publish the call for this Convention; and we specially 
request our anti-slavery exchanges to do the same. The Assembly 
will meet on the third Thursday (the 21st) of May. The Convention, 
of course, will meet on the previous Tuesday, May 19. We observe 
that some leading men at the East are opposed to the holding of 
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such a Convention—deeming it of bad precedent, bad influence, &e., 
&e. We do not feel the force of the objections urged. On the con- 
trary, for a thousand reasons, we deem the meeting a very proper 
and important one. We think it high time that the anti-slavery 
ministers and members of both branches of the Presbyterian Chureh 
and of the Congregational churches should have some common 
acquaintance and understanding with each other in respect to the 
great question. They have borne and forborne, tampered and 
yielded long, long enough. It is time they were, at least, beginning 
to say and do something decisive. Besides, why not meet in open 
convention, to compare and mature views, as well as in private and 
in formal conference, as it is well known the city brethren are wont 
to do? Surely they are not entitled to all the benefits of conference 
in this case. They have a right to their modes and opportunities. 
Others have an equal right to theirs—especially when theirs are 
public and open alike to all. We hope, then, that the Convention 
will be held, and be well attended; and to this end we again ask 
our exchanges to publish the call :— 

“We, the undersigned, ministers and elders of the Constitutional 
Presbyterian Church of the State of Indiana, believing that the sys- 
tem of slavery, as practised in the United States, is not only sinful 
in itself, but that, in its practice, it is paralysing the efforts of the 
church in propagating the pure gospel of Christ, injurious to the 
soul of the master, and a grievous wrong to the slave; and while it 
continues in connexion with the church, it will be a source of con- 
tinual discord, distract her counsels, and divert or dry up her charities. 
Therefore we unite in calling a Convention of all the ministers and 
elders of the Constitutional Presbyterian Church of the United 
States, who believe slave-holding is a sin, to meet two days previous 
to the meeting of the Triennial Assembly, in May next, at Phila- 
delphia, at 10 o’clock, a.m., to take into consideration the interests of 
the church and the cause of Christ, as connected with slavery, and, 
if possible, to devise a remedy for the evil. 

“We would also invite the brethren of the other branches of the 
Presbyterian family, and our Congregational brethren, who believe 
that the slave-holding relation as it exists in the United States, is 
a sinful relation, to meet us and take part in all our deliberations.” 


No. X. 
THE EXAMPLE OF A MAHOMEDAN. 


THE COMPLETE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE TRADE IN TUNIS. 


Sir Thomas Reade, the British Consul at Tunis, has recently 
forwarded to England, the following translation of a letter addressed 
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by the Bey of Tunis to himself, from which it appears that slavery 
and the slave trade are now no longer legal in the Bey’s dominions. 

“ From the servant of God the Musheer Ahmed Basha Bey, prince 
of the Tunisian dominions. 

“To our ally, Sir Thomas Reade, consul-general of the British 
government at Tunis. 

“Whereas, our aversion to the thraldom imposed on the human 
kind, which debases it to the condition of the brute creation, is well 
known to you, having conversed together on this matter: 

“ Our attention has been directed to the repression of this traffic, as 
well as to its total abolition, with a due regard, however, to the in- 
terests of our subjects, so as not to cause them a loss of property. 

“ We commenced first by prohibiting their embarkation for foreign 
countries as objects of commerce, as we wrote to you on the 9th 
Rabih Ist, 1257. Subsequent to which we sent orders to places 
situated on the road of caravans coming from Ghadames not to per- 
mit any person to enter our territory with any slave as an article of 
sale; and should any refuse to do so, and not return, the slave 
should be liberated to his loss; conformably to what we informed 
you on the 17th Rabih, 1258. 

“ We afterwards abolished the market established for their sale in 
our capital (thus giving up the revenue which our government 
reaped from it); declared that all slaves that should enter our king- 
dom, by land or by sea, should be free; and further ordered, that 
every one born a slave in our dominions should be considered free 
from the very instant of his birth; and that he could neither be sold 
nor bought, as we informed you thereof on the 6th Elkuada, 1258 

“Our resolutions were likewise strengthened, and we felt a real 
satisfaction at the accord which existed between our sentiments and 
those expressed by the Anti-Slavery Society, which ennobles itself 
by upholding the dignity of mankind, in the letter we received on 
its part, and which we answered on the Rabih Ist, 1258. 

“This affair never ceased to be the object of our attention, as well 
as the central point of our consideration; and we have thought 
proper to publish that we have abolished slavery in all our dominions, 
for we consider all slaves existing in our territory as being free, and 
do not recognise the legality of their being kept as property. 

“We have sent some notaries to the sanctuary of Sidy Mahrez in 
town, and to the sanctuary of Ezzawia Elboucaria, in the suburb of 
Bab Essuika, as well as in that of Sidy Manzour, in the suburb of 
Bab Elzezirah, with the object of writing, in favour of such slaves 
as should present themselves to them, a document constituting them 
free on our part, and which document shall be represented to us for 
the apposition of our seal; and no right of property in their persons 
shall be alleged by their masters. 

“We have likewise sent the necessary orders to all the governors 
in our Tunisian kingdom; and, having determined on writing a cir- 
cular to all the consuls of friendly governments in our capital, you 
shall equally with them receive a copy of such circular. We hasten 
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to forward to you this letter, for you know our sentiments and what 
we spake together on this subject. 

“ We thank Providence for the aid it has afforded us in putting an 
end to this business, which we know is also an object of attention to 
the great and illustrious British government; and we pray the Most 
High that our opinions be always in union with their own in every 
point. May the Lord keep you under His safeguard! 


“25 Moharem Elkram, 1,262.” 
(22d of January, 1846.) 


No. XI. 


ADVERTISEMENT in the Norru Britisun Apvertiser, 
9th May, 1846. 


ARGYLE SQUARE CHAPEL—AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


Extract from Pamphlet entitled, “ Free Church and her Accusers,” 
&¢e., page 14th :—“T allude to the Independent Chapel in Argyle 
Square. * * * * Youknow, I suppose, by whom it was built,— 
by one of the best and most godly of men, the late Rev. Mr Aikman. 
And do you know his history? Are you aware that his father held 
property in slaves in Jamaica, and by that and other means amassed 
a fortune, which, when he died, he bequeathed, along with a number 
of slaves, to his son; that his son sold these slaves, and soon after- 
wards becoming seriously impressed, left Jamaica and came to Edin- 
burgh, and wth the money bequeathed and obtained in that way, built, 
and I believe, endowed Argyle Square Chapel ?” 

In reference to the above, and in justice to the memory of the 
deceased Rev. John Aikman, it is proper to inform the public that 
the statement of his history and the building of the chapel is 
ENTIRELY FALSE. His father never owned, either by inheritance 
or purchase, a single slave, nor possessed any property in Jamaica or 
any other colony whatever. He was a respectable tradesman in 
Borrowstounness, where he lived the most of his days, and died at 
the age of 59 years. He had one son, Alex. Aikman, who was King’s 
printer in the Island of Jamaica, who was married, and had a family, 
to whom he bequeathed all his property. He had another son, 
William Aikman, who carried on the trade of a bookseller in Jamaica. 
He (William) never was a planter, nor succeeded to the property of 
a planter. He had no slaves, with the exception of two domestic 
servants, named Harry and Neddy, on whom, at his death, he settled 
an annuity for life, granted them their freedom, and committed them 
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to the charge of his brother John, afterwards the Rev. John Aik- 
man of this city. To him, while a minor, William bequeathed all 
his property, except. some legacies to other relatives—property 
which was all acquired by the trade of bookselling. A great part of 
this property, which was under the charge of trustees, was lost, and 
so never realized by’ his legatee. John, after the decease of his brother 
William, carried on the business of a bookseller in Jamaica, in company — 
with Mr Stevenson, (who still survives in Glasgow). The profits 
acquired by him in that business, coupled with the preserved portion 
of the amount left by his deceased brother William, constituted all 
is fortune. He never had a slave bequeathed to him by his father, or 
any one else. He never had a slave, with the exception of a stable- 
boy who attended to his horse and chaise, and to whom he not only 
gave his freedom when he left the island in 1793, but settled an annuity 
on him. If by the phrase in the above extract, “ And I believe en- 
dowed Argyle Square Chapel,” is meant, that Mr Aikman mortified 
a sum of money for an endowment to the chapel; it is also false— 
he bequeathed it /ree to the church, but settled no endowment on it. 
This is a plain narrative. It is left to the reader of this advertise-. 
ment, to characterise the conduct of the writer of the Pamphlet in 
such terms as he may think it merits. 


The above statement is true in every respect. 


M. AIKMAN. 
Jas. AIKMAN. 


11, Charles Street, George Square, 7th May 1846. 


M‘'DOWALL, GREIG AND WAHLER, PRINTERS, EDINBURGH. 
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